Now you can afford BIG-CAR style and ride... 


: the all-new 55 DODGE 


—hbiggest car in the low-price field! 


e 


Manufactured in Canada 
‘ by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 


, : oe eee ya New MOTION-DESIGN styling gives this 
Here’s a teal buy! . Dodge for-°55 is wider tthe hipline low-hooded .beguty ‘The. Forward Look of 


BIGGEST CAR IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD Say for more seating Foom, Gnd. slimmer-up motion, even when the car is standing still! 


“foward the roof to emphasize its long, |. 
_ dow, road-hugging stability. © 


' New Horizon windshield—the first true wrap- 
more than a foot longer than before : yeas 4 i ;around design--has swept-hack:comay posts...” 
ite ae agers R Mee ae ; al Ges acs fe : § om j : | | | $0 glass wraps way around at top as well as 
«+. yet prices are down with the lowest! ‘ : bottom. /More visibility at eye level? 


NEW FABRICS! NEW COLOURS! 


Rich, new quality interiors. 


Pick your power! 
- ¥-8 or-6's See E RECON. i 
LEG | __ There's a car in the Dodge family 
~_—“ that’s right for your family! 
Twelve beautiful Mayhiie Regent, and Grusader 
ie paltry models from which to choose. And for the most 
; glamorous car on the Canadian Road, see the 


fashion-leading Dodge Custom Royal with 183-h.p. 
V-8 engine. j i 


(ny And such COMFORT 
on wider, chair- 
height Dodge seats. 


A flick of your finger moves 
the new dash-mounted 
Flite Control—the selector 
lever for PowerFlite auto- 
matic transmission. 


Dodge for ’55 
RIDES LIKE THE BIG CAR IT IS! _- More and more motorists are. 
Longer wheelbase and wider front tread for SWITCHING TO DODGE... See your 


greater stability. New, extra-strong frame. ° A Sete eee 
New, 25% wider rear springs. Oriflow shock the all-new beauty for '55! DODGE DESOTO 
‘ absorbersprovide just-right : nae C3 fit “oR 
control on bumps : ‘ } ; £ We i Ps es 
es a \ aa dealer now. for the : 
BIG BUY of the year! 


of all kinds. 


mies 


- UNIVERSITY OF 7 § 


mx 


BACKACHE 


‘May beWarning 


Backache is often caused by lazy kidney 
action. When kidneys get out of order, 
excess acids and wastes remain in the 
system. Then backache, disturbed rest 
or that tired-out and heavy-headed feeling 

“may soon follow. That's the time to take’ 
‘Dodd’s Kidney Pills. ‘Dodd’s stimulate 
the kidneys to normal action. Then you 
feel better—sleep better—work better. 
Get Dodd’s Kidney Pills now. 51 


More Than a 
Laxative Is, Dften 
Neede 


feel out of sorts, 
from headache, up- 
set stomach, nervousness, gas, loss 
of sleep or appetite caused by slug- 
gish elimination or constipation. 
Get gentle and comfortable relief 


roRN'S ALPENKRAUTER 


laxative, stomachic tonic, and car- 
minative (expel gas). 

Its good and satisfying effective- 
ness, gives relief to every member 
of the family, comes from_a scien- 

_ tific formula, developed over a 
period of 85 years, containing 18, 
not just. one or two; of nature’s 
medicinal herbs and roots. 

Gently and effectively ALPEN- 
KRAUTER aids sluggish bowels to 
eliminate clogging waste, and ex- 
pel constipation’s gas, gives the 
stomach that comfortable feeling 
of warmth. Be wise — don’t suffer 
unnecessarily another day. Take 
ALPENKRAUTER tonight and see 
if you don’t feel better tomorrow, 


_If not available in your neighborhood 
[MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! | 
Send me postpaid an 13 oz. bottle 
of ALPENKRAUTER, Enclosed Is $1.00. 
| NAME 
| ADDRESS ...... 


| 
| DR. PETER FAHRNEY & SONS CO. 


: Dept. 964-58-M 
« 4541 N. Ravenswood Ave., | 
Chicago 40, fl. 


Shaver strain has been steading in the 
forefront in both National and" Interna- ° 
tional laying contests, We will wel- 
come tests of our R.O.P. Shaver White 
Leghorn or. White Leghorn Red — 
Shaver R.O.P, White Leghorn cockerels 
crossed on Parmenter Rhode Island 
Red with any other Canadian or 
American pure-bred or cross-bred no 
matter how Bere a a ite ou pay. for 
them. Buy half of Tweedles and half 
of any other and compare results. We 
know like any other Poultrymen, 
ou will be back for more Tweddle’s 
haver Strain White Leghorn or White 
Leghorn Red. Here is good example. 
The largest Poultryman in Newfound- 
land, the Minister of Finance, Hon. 
Gregory _ Power, purchased 2,000 
Shaver White Leghorn pullets and 
2,000 White Leghorn Red pullets in 
1954, and-in 1955 Mr. Power purchased 
5,006 White Leghorn Red Pullets, 
Shaver R.O.P. cockerels crossed on 
Parmenter Rhode Island Red. We 
also have first generation broiler 
chicks, dual-purpose and turkey 
poults. Catalogue. 


TWEDDLE CHICK 
HATCHERIES LIMITED 


Fergus’ Ontario. 


Deserted Farm 


Vol. LE 
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This B.C. farm home was probably built back In 1905 when the Farm 
and Ranch was founded. This particular farm has been abandoned for some 
years. : 


oe gad | ee Peas 


706-2nd Avenue West. Calgary, Alberta 


‘Founded in 1905 by Charles W. Peterson 


‘James H. Gray, Editor 
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PERFORMANCE @ 


- 25c for 2 years, 
all others ¥ 


~SAWMILLS-— 
BUY - ate en 


Published Monthly by 
Farm and, Ranch Review Limited 
Printed by Western Printing & 
Lithographing Co. Ltd. _ 
706 - 2nd Ave. W., Calgary, Alberta 
Entered as Second-class Mail 
Matter at the Post Office, 
Calgary, Alberta 
Member of the ¢ 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICES 3 
Room 410, 86 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 5, Ont. 
W. H. PEIRCE, Representative 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 3: To bona-fide 
farmers residing In B6.C., Alta., Sask. 
and Manitoba when remittance is made 
direct to our office — 15c for 1 year, 
50c for & yea te 

1. per year. ISPLAY 
ADVERTISING RATES : cente 
oa agate line. CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
SING accepted at display rates only. 


FOR 


6 DURABILITY 


Roller Bearing Carriage Wheels, Set-Stop Dimenston Gauge, -Chaln 
and Sprocket Drive Now Standard Equipment on All Mills. 


COMPARE :— EACH MILL IS COMPLETE LESS THE SAW 
WITH 12-FT. CARRIAGE — 2-HEAD BLoces _$165.00 


16-FT. CARRIAGE —3-HEAD BLOCKS -_ 
20-FT. CARRIAGE — 3-HEAD BLOCKS __ 


EDGER S —compLere WITH 2 SAWS -. 
COMPLETE WITH 3 SAWS -- 


“PULLEYS 


945.00 
960.00 
988.00 
685.00 


$2,480.00 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT — Payment, Terms If required. 


MACHINERY DEPOT LIMITED 


CALGARY -; 


1009 - 11th Street East 
PHONE - 51122 —.54694 


ALBERTA 


No. 3} 
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Circus team appears in 
the Greatest Show on Earth 


Famous teams 
“keep fit with 


ABSORBINE 


i's not coincidence that famous ex- 
hibition “teams and weight-hauling 
champions are treated regularly with 
Absorbine. This world famous liniment 
works while the horse is on the job, 
heips prevent oa simple bruise or 
swelling from becoming o more serious 
Bog Spavin or Bowed Tendon condi+ 
tion, Does not blister skin. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


s 


955 SEED AN “ 
NURSERY BOOK 
PLAN YOUR GARDEN NOW! 


Great things are happening in Nature's labora- 
tory. ts of the plant breeders skill now 
fulfil practically every desire of the len 
enthustast, and our big new Seed and Nursery 
Book is packed cover to cover with information 
ing interest to pring you the loveliest 

ever, 164 20. full in 
fature’s own colors, with information on 
scores of new specialties and introductions, all 
the old favorites too, almost 2000 subjects of 


the finest and Flowers, Vegetables, ibs, 
Seeds, Planta, Nursery Stock, Bulbs, he garden 
JOU EREE COPY TODAY, pre 


if maaan Jl Se : ans 
OMINION SEED HOUSE 
GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


D 


“Good producing cows 
start with properly 
raised calves. ‘Miracle’ 
Calf Starter and ‘Miracle’ 
Calf Grower will supply 
everything a calf needs for 
rapid, sturdy growth with 
less risk of common ailments. 
Easy to feed — fry it!” 


What’s news at Inco? 


Tiny pieces of nickel 
speed cabled words - 
three times faster 
across the Atlantic 


ao 


1200 FEET DOWN, on the bottom of 
the Atlantic Ocean, is a metal case. In 
it is an electronic amplifier. Electric 
signals, weak from the long journey 
@, cable, are here amplified and 
reshaped into stronger, clearer signals. 
With this single installation the cable’s 
capacity was increased from 50 to 
167 words a minute. 


This is possible only because of 
the presence of tiny pieces of 
nickel in the amplifier’s vacuum 
tube. 


For years now, communication be- 
tween this Continent and the United 
Kingdom and Europe has been a 
problem. It was particularly serious 
during the war when communication 
channels were overloaded by Allied 
Governments, military and press. 


The first of these amplifiers was 
installed recently by Western Union 
on the company’s cable which 
stretches under the Atlantic from Bay 
Roberts, Newfoundland, to Penzance, 
England. . 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED - 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


THE NEW UNDERSEAS CABLE “BOOSTER” being lowered to the ocean floor, where 
it will amplify trans-Atlantic signals—allowing us to get messages from Europe three times 
faster than before. This is possible only because of the use of tiny pieces of nickel in the 


amplifier’s vacuum tube. 


Case Must Last For 40 Years 


Nickel alloys were used at vital 
points to guard the case containing 
the amplifier against the many 
forms of marine corrosion that 
occur below the ocean’s surface. 
A life of 40 years was demanded. 


Inco research and development 
teams in co-operation with 
industry ‘have been in the fore- 
front of the world’s metallurgical 
developments since 1921. The 
knowledge and experience gained 
are among Inco’s greatest assets. 
Inco research points the way to 
Inco’s future! 


RADE MASK 


“The Romance of Nickel’, a 72-page book, 
fully illustrated, will be sent free on request. 
Balk coptes supplied Secondary School teachers. 
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The Farm and Ranch 
Editorial Page... 


Why jump the gun 
on a dangerous drug? 


E’VE noticed some of the efforts that 

have been made lately to high pres- 
sure the Dominion Government into licens- 
ing the use of Stilbestrol as a feed siipple- 
ment. This hormone can be administered 
in two ways: as a pellet implanted under 
the skin and by oral feeding in prepared 
feeds_ 

It has been used for some time in some 
areas of the United States and the claims 
made for it are sensational. It is said, for 
example, that it can make ordinary steers 
put on gains at the rate of over three 
pounds a day. So far the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has not licensed the use of Stilbes- 
trél in Canada, however. Why not? 

Our readers may find at least part of 
the answer in the extracts which follow from 
a letter we received from a friend in the 
chemical business. The company in ques- 
tion is one of the very large American mak- 
ers and sellers of animal ration supplements. 
It also does a big business in specialized 
farm chemicals. Here is what it has to say 
about Stilbestrol : 

“We frankly feel that the hormone was 
approved too quickly for use in feeds here 
in the United States, and that the approval 
came without sulficient data on some of the 
possible effects. Quite a bit of data was 
gathered and submitted concerning the im- 
planting of Diethylstilbestrol pellets under 
the skin, and on the oral feeding of the hor- 
mone in feeds. It has been demonstrated 
that side effects, such as udder develop- 
ment in steers, lower carcass quality, high 
tail heads and other abnormalities have 
been observed with the use of the drug. 
These, however, have been observed more 
readily with implanted pellet method of 
application than with the oral administra- 
tion. 

“Certainly, however, this drug was ap- 
proved for use in feeds before adequate 
data was secured on some of the other rami- 
fications of its use. 

“For instance, what will happen if hogs 
are allowed to follow steers which are being 
fed a feed containing Diethylstilbestrol? Will 
there be enough of the hormone coming 
through in the feces of the steers to be 
harmful to the hogs? Will this drug carry 
over into the tissue of these hogs? What 
about the entrails of the steers being fed 
Diethylstilbestrol? If they should be used 
in tankage, or meat crops, would there be 
sufficient amounts of hormone remaining in 
the entrails of the steers which may be fed 
protein supplements made from these or- 
gans ? ; 

“And what about poultry following 
steers being fed hormone? What will the 
effect be on poultry? We must realize that 
once we have feed of this kind on any farm 
it is hard to control its usage. What would 
happen if a man ran out of dairy feed and 
‘said: ‘Oh, well, Pll just feed them some 


of this steer concentrate, it's probably about 
the same anyway.’ What would that do to 
the dairy herd? Would production suffer 
and would the hormone come through in the 
milk? 

“All these questions, and many more, 
were insufficently answered here before 
they put this drug on the market.” 


This, we repeat, is from a manufacture 
whose business is making and selling things 
like this sex hormone. If he was so con- 
cerned about the unanswered questions 
that he would not sell the stuff, that is surely 
an indication that it ought not to be licensed 
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yet in this country. The plain truth is that 
fooling around with sex hormones in animal 
feeds is a very dangerous thing todo. We 
know that hormone additives to poultry 
feeds caused some unfortunate effects to 
women who subsequently ate the poultry. 


At the very best, the use of Stilbestrol 
does reduce the quality of the beef it is fed 
to. It seems to us that the beef cattle indus- 
try is courting disaster if it starts using this 
hormone before we have all the answers. 
Our beef today is the finest food that man- 
kind can find. The consumers of beef know 
that, they buy it with complete confidence. 
The stupidest thing we could do would be 
to let a few feed lot operators risk bringing 
beef into ill repute because they wanted to 
jump the gun on a hormone supplement. 


Then, too, this would not be the first 
time that some highly publicized American 
wonder drug tarnished badly when put to 
the test in Canada. We don’t even know for 
sure that by feeding it we can increase our 
rate of gains with Canadian feedstuffs. Our 
hope is that the Canadian Government will 
not be stampeded into licensing the use of 
this hormone until it has all the answers to 
the secondary question which are raised in 
the letter we have reproduced above. 


More lean meat 


and less fat on 


OWN at the Lethbridge Experimental 

Farm, they stumbled onto something 
last summer that may be of great signifi- 
cance to Prairie farmers. It was the dis- 
covery that steers that made the fastest 
gains in their feeding tests finished with the 
most lean meat. Steers that gained slowly, 
the poor doers, tended to run to fat. 

There is by no means evidence avail- 
able from these tests to start jumping to con- 
clusions. About all that it does is point the 
direction which other experiments should 
take, Our hope is naturally that the station 
will get on with furiher experiments along 
this line with the least possible delay. 

Anything that can be done to raise the 
red meat content of our livestock and reduce 
the fat content will cause financial gain {fer 
us all. Fat is what gives red meat its flavor. 
So to get good meat we have to fatten “up 
our steers. Indeed, in order to put any lean, 
meat on them we have to “fatten” them up. 
Once they get into the packing plants, all 
this surplus fat has to be cut off and dis- 
posed of for little or nothing. So the amount 
of feed that went into making that fat was 
wasted. If that feed had turned the same 
amount of fat into lean red meat, however, 
it would have added substantially to the 
value of the steer. 

Much ‘of the trouble the pure-bred bee! 
herds have had with dwarfism indirectly 
stems from this fat-lean ratio. The demand 
of city consumers for smaller and definitely 
leaner meat caused breeders to go out after 
smaller cattle. Some of them bred their 
herds down too small. Yet as long as even 
the small cattle were high in fat and low on 
lean nothing was actually accomplished. 

kK would be silly of course to think that 
we could get animals that were all lean 
and carried no waste fat. But the Lethbridge 
tests seem to indicate that there may be 
some way in which the proportion of the 
feed that winds up as red meat may be 


* 


steers 


raised and the proportion that ends as fat 
may be lowered, What worries us a little 
about all this is how the farmer is going to 
profit from it. 

Suppose that he concentrates on raising 


v these fast gaining critters that have a higher 


proportion of lean meat. Under current mar- 
keting methods, the buyers won't know any- 
thing about that until long after the animals 
are bought and slaughtered. So why should 
a farmer bother about it? Why indeed? 
Perhaps the solution might be for some 
packers and farmers to do a little experi- 
mentirig with rail-grading of beef carcasses. 
Meanwhile, let's hope they are on the right 
track at Lethbridge. ‘ 
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Give-away hides 
and costly shoes 


E got a note from an Alberta reader 
a few days ago just alter we came 

back from getting our shoes soled. The 
oftener we read the note the madder we got. 
The soles and heels cost us $6.50, which 
is the standard price for the job. Inasmuch 
as our feet are on the small side they would 
hardly have used more than a twentieth of 
a hide for the soling. The heels were rub- 
ber. 

Then along came that note from ‘Mr. 
Frank Pearce of Wimborne, enclosing an in- 
voice for a hide he had shipped to Calgary, 
togéther with a money order for 41 cents, 
which was his payment for the hide. 

A whole hide, containing enough 
leather for Heaven only knows how many 
soles, bring the producer 41 cents. Eventu- 
ally it is cleaned and tanned and treated 
and what not and a consumer in a city gets 
his shoes soled, for $6.50 It seems to us that 
this very neatly captures in a nutshell every- 
thing that is wrong with our economy. 
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Farm and Ranch Editorials 


Nobody can solve ~ 
Russia’s farming crisis 


THE Russian government's firing of Prem- 
ier’ Malenkov emphasized all over 
again that neither Communism nor Social- 
ism can provide a nation with stable agri- 
cultural production. In its 30-odd years of 
existence, the Soviet Union has met ond 
solved many a crisis. To have survived at 
all has been no mean accomplishment for so 
backward a country. But the agricultural 
crisis has changed but little from the time 
of Lefiin and Trotsky until now. Nobody has 
yet succeeded in devising an edict that will 
get Russian agriculture into high gear. 

From the very first, agriculture has been 
Russia's main problem and worst failure. 
Immediately after the revolution, which 
promised land to the peasants, the Com- 
munists took steps to get food produced. 
Lenin's .“New Economic Policy” was put 
into effect to get peasants to produce and 
trade. They were encouraged to produce 
food and bring it to the cities and towns ‘and 
barter it. For some years, the Russian pea- 
sants had it very good indeed. 

Under Stalin, however, Lenin's policies 
were reversed. To mechamize the country 
and its industry, millions of new workers 
were required. The only pool available was 
on the farms. Agriculture was to be me- 
chanized and collectivized; to be run as a 
well ordered factory. This would release 
millions of peasants for industrial employ- 
ment while increasing Russian food produc- 
tion. 

Stalin’s attempt to collectivize agricul- 
ture probably cost the country upwards of 
15,000,000 lives. It created a succession of 
crop failures and famines that persisted 
until the outbreak of World War Two. Great 
stretches of marginal land in Siberia were 
broken to grain. Every possible effort was 
made to make the Ukraine more productive. 
The country fluctuated between policies of 
cultivating the friendship of the peasants 
and harsh reprisals against the peasants. 

The sorry truth is that agriculfure is the 
one craft that does not lend itself to bureau- 
cratic management. How well the land 
produces depends very largely on whether 
those who cultivate it are good farmers or 
poor farmers. It depends on soil manage- 
ment, on the climate and on green thumbs. 
It is the one craft where a dozen reasons for 
failure con be tendered and not even the 
most skilled bureaucrat can successfully 
refute them. 

The solution to Russia’s agricultural 
crisis has been staring at it leaders for over 
30 years. That would be to adopt Lenin's 
slogan and turn the land over to the pea- 
sanis. In other words, give Russia back to 
the people. Once the Russian farmers got 
into their stride, and started making full use 
of modern machine and modern methods, 
production would start to sky-rocket in 
Russia. There would have to be one pro- 
viso — that the producers would be. en- 

titled to the profit of their toil. 
However, if Russian peasants prosper- 
ed, even mildly, it would make them seem 
rich by comparison with everybody else. 
Everybedy vould want to desert the fac-- 


tories and get back to the farms. That's 
sométhing that could never be tolerated. 
Russia cannot afford to. adopt the only 
means by which a healthy agriculture can 
be created. So it. has to go along, from 
one crisis to the next, in an endless war 
between the government bureaucrats and 
the farmers on the land. 
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Easter Seals 


S Farm and Ranch readers know, we 

have never made it a practice to urge 
support of all the so-called charitable ap- 
peals that seem always to be campaigning 
for funds. We have a number of doubts 
about many of these campaigns. In the 
first place, we are by no means convinced 
that they are ali necessary. In some cases 
they are wasteful ways of doing things. In 
some cases too much of what is given is 
frittered away in promotional expenses, ex- 
ecutive salaries and under the heading of 
education. ; 

All this is by ‘way of a prelude to a 
suggestion that our readers will find the 
Calgary Women's Hospital Aid Society 
a most worthy source from which to get their 
Easter Seals. This is an old-fashioned sort 
of charity, the sort that has almost gone out 
of style. It is one without fancy offices, 
executive secretaries or paid officials of any 
kind. To belong to the society, the members 
must pay $6 a month dues and undertake to 
do a heavy quota of work on behalf of 
crippled children who are hospitalized. 

Each spring they add to their funds with 
a sale of Easter Seals. This campaign, how- 
ever, is unique among charity appeals in 
this: All the money that is raised by. sale of 
seals goes to the aid of crippled children. 
There are no deductions for advertising or 
campaign expenses. The women meet all 
expenses out of their own purses. 

The Calgary women were the first to 
sponsor an Easter Seal campaign on the 
Prairies, Since then various other organ- 
izations have got into the act. In fact, in 
Alberta a late comer is now engaged in 
trying to put the Calgary women out of 
business. 

It seems to us that this particular cam- 


- paign offers the people of the West a chance 


to help a worthwhile cause that very badly 
needs help. By buying your Easter Seals 
from the Calgary women, regardless of 
where .you live, you can say thanks for the 
wonderful work these women have been 
doing for 25 years on behalf of crippled 
children. You can be sure that your dona- 
tion to charity goes to. charity; and not to 
help maintain an executive secretary and a 
staff of supernumeraries. You can have a 
part in an old-fashioned charity in which 
the people who are doing the appealing all 
make their own substantial contributions to 
the fund. 

How do you do all that? Pin a couple of 
dollars to a slip with your name and address 
on it and send it to Easter Seals, Box 280, 
Calgary, Alta 


City schools 
boost margarine 


Tus is an editorial in which we throw up 

our hémds in complete disgust.. You'd 
think by now that the people of our Prairie 
cities would understand that their economic 
welfare is tied in slosely with the prosperity 
of agriculture. 

At the moment there is a surplus of but- 
ter in the country. Unlegs it can be moved 
into consumption, it can mean a reduction 
in farm income -of the dairy farmers who 
surround all our cities. So it is in their own 
interests to increase butter sales, butter con- 
sumption, and the habit generally of using 


_ butter wherever possible in the cities. 


So what- happens? Well, in all the 
Junior high schools of Calgary the pupils 
who are taking economics are forced to use 
margarine in all their cooking and baking 
where butter is called for. The City of Cal- 
gary, which lives off the farmers as much 
as any city in Canada, is too miserly to pro- 
vide its children with butter for their cooking 
lessons. 

We are not concerned here with the few 
hundred pounds of butter sales that are lost 
in the schools. We are thinking of the life- © 
times these pupils will spend preparing 
meals. They have been tought to use mar- 
garine. They have been sold on margarine 


‘as a fit food for themselves and _ their 


families. Year after year countless thou- 
sands of young city girls are taught that they 
should use margarine instead of butter. Is. 
it any wonder that butter sales tend to de- 
cline while that of American vegetable oils 
made inte margarine expands, 
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Sportsman at work 


WE are indebted to the Calgary Alberton 
for the latest episode in the child-lives 
of the Alberta bird ond animal shooters. 
Once upon a time these fellows, “sportsmen” 
we think they are called, were content to do 
their wild-life slaughtering during a couple 
of months in the fall. Lately they've wanted 
to put mass blood-letting on a year-round 
basis. During the Fall they shoot birds, 
during the Winter they hunt coyotes with 
shotguns ahd during the Spring ond Sum- 
mer they go after crows and magpies. 

All this was great for ammunition 
mokers, for hunters’ wives and for the hun- 
ters themselves. But it was rough on farm 
fences and farm livestock. “Sportsmen”, 
however, like to fancy themselves as being 
“conservationists; they say they would like 
to increase the numbers and well-being. of 
all sorts of game. So at a recent meeting 
they invited on outstanding Alberta au- 
thority to talk to them about hawks and 
owls. : ; 

He told them that the attitude of the 
hunters toward owls and hawks was a cen- 
tury out of date. He said that owls and 
hawks did a great service for agriculture by 
feeding on mice and other crop destroying 
rodents. He urged that hawks and owls 
be given every possible protection so that 
they would be numerous enough to keep the 
mice, etc., in check. 

So what. did our “sportsmen” friends 
do? They passed a resolution asking the 
provincial government to establish an open 
season on certain hawks and owls! 

Oh, brother! 


Ottawa’s birthday party 


never got started o 


By BEN MALKIN 


EVERAL Canadian commun- 
ities celebrated their cen- 


tenaries during the past few 


months, the largest cities in this 
group being Ottawa and Wind- 
sor. Since their establishment 
a hundred years ago, these two 
Ontario municipalities have 
drawn far apart, although at 
the time of their birth both 
were merely wilderness settle- 
ments, on the edge of the fron- 
tier. Today, Ottawa produces 
laws, and Windsor produces 
cars, trucks, TV sets and salt, 
and it’s a matter of opinion 
which city the country finds 
more useful. 

A hundred years isn’t long as 
the age of national capitals is 
measured, and although there 


are areas of Ottawa where the 


city is beginning to look her 
‘age, Canada’s capital, on the 
whole, looks half finished. A 
great deal remains to be done to 
carry out the improvement 
schemes planned by the federal 
government, and,a lot of empty 
space has to be filled in before 
‘the city will look completed. 
However, when it is considered 
that a hundred years ago Otta- 
wa was a brawling little lumber 
town where even a character 
like Paul Bunyan would likely 
be considered a sissy, the capi- 
‘tal hasn’t done too badly. 


Actually, Ottawa is ‘more 
..than a hundred years old. But 
it was not until 1854-55 that the 
‘town took the name which had 
originally been given to the 
river that flows. past it, and 
which was-one of the original 
Canadian pathways to the West. 


Before that, Ottawa was called’ 


Bytown, after Col. John By of 
the Royal Engineers, who di- 
rected the great engineering job 
that first .brought Bytown — 
and later Ottawa into 
existence. 


After. the war of 1812, the 
British authorities decided that 
an inland waterway from King- 
ston to Montreal was necessary, 
by-passing the St. Lawrence in 
this area, and giving the colony 
greater protection in case of a 
future attack from the United 
States. So-Colonel By and his 
engineers’ were brought in to 
build the Rideau Canal, which 
would allow shipping to move 
from Kingston -to- the junction 
of the Rideau and Ottawa 
rivers, then down the Ottawa to 
the junction of the St. Law- 
rence, where the island of 
Montreal is formed. This done, 
the community that then grew 
up at the mouth of the canal, 
where it» meets the Ottawa 
river, was. called Bytown. . 


In the early days, Ottawa’s 
livelihood ‘was mainly derived 
from the forests to the north 
and west; especially white pine, 
and to a.more. limited degree 
from the fur traders on, their. 
way down river to Montreal, 
_Those early ‘days havé’ nev 


‘And so 


distributors, 


been forgotten, and cannot be, 
for today great log rafts still 
come floating past Ottawa from 
up river and from the Gatineau, 
the wood being on its way to 
newsprint plants, There hasn’t 
been a fur trader or a voyageur 
in these parts for some time 
though. 


There wasn’t any real cele- 
bration of the centenary in Ot- 
tawa, although there was a 
great deal of talk about one. 
Maybe it’s because talk is 
cheap, and Ottawa, as a munici- 
pality, is always on the lookout 
for bargains. According to some 
reports, the celebration was 
called off because the army 
wouldn’t let Miss Charlotte 
Whitton, the mayor, take the 
salute during a march past of 
one of the town’s militia regi- 
ments. It’s not what a militia 
regiment is for, the army said. 
In the subsequent hassle, plans 
for a celebration somehow got 


‘lost in the shuffle.- However, no- 


body in Ottawa seemed desper- 
ately concerned, and evidently 
the nation minded even less. 
the nation’s capital 
starts on its second hundredth 
year. 


‘Free information 


on farm buildings 


HES for planning farm- 
steads, farm homes, barns, 


sheds, poultry housing, grain: 


and feed storage, vegetable. and 
and fruit storage, water and 
sewage systems, and electrifica- 
tion of farmsteads are available 
from many sources. In addition, 
information is available on such 
items as ventilation, insulation, 
vapor barriers, heating, concrete 
work, painting, treating of fence 
posts. with preservatives, using 
glues for rafters, and a host of 
other topics related to farm 
buildings. 

The Federal. and Provincial 
Governments, manufacturers, 
professional en- 
gineers and architects, 
lumber yards, hardware and 
machinery outlets, the radio and 
“TV”, and the publishers of 
farm papers, magazines and 
books are some of the sources 
of information in which a farm-. 
er may be interested. 


See your “Ag. Rep.” or Dis- 
trict Agriculturist, or. phone, 
wire or write to him or to the 
Extension. Agricultural En- 
gineering Dept. at the Univer- 
sity at Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, or Winnipeg. The 
Dominion Experimental Station 
at. Swift Current, Sask.,. will 


supply drawings, bulletins, and: 
leaflets dealing with various as-: 
-pects.of farm buildings. 
. bank managers. will advise -re- 
garding .farm loans. for. new}. ~ 
building. and farm. improve-| |. 


The 


ments, 


retail | 


ADDRESS. 
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. This New Ipga-Horn “LS” loader with push-off stacker attachment has a 
strong but light-weight frame of hot-rolled, butt-welded steel tubing. Joints 
are coped and welded. Mount or dismount with 4 tapered pints. 


Here is the type of job where below-ground-level full breakaway power pa 
off. This is the New Inea-Horn “50” conversion loader, aylabie: now Pith 
single ram cylinders at new, low price. All models have low clearance. 


Why New Idea-Horn Loaders 
‘deliver extra “breakaway” power 


To work your loader at its full rated 
capacity you need: greater “‘break- 
away” power than lifting power. The 
New Ipra-Horn hydraulic loader de- 
livers up to 2500 Ibs. power at or 
below ground level. You can break 
loose packed, wet, or frozen manure 
and dirt; buck really big loads of hay 
onto your stacker and get it up off the 
ground to the top of the stack; clean 
out ditches and maintain terraces» 


10 easy-on, interchangeable attach- 
ments can be used to do a wider 
range of jobs than any other loader 


_ made. (Manure bucket, dirt bucket, 
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snow scoop, hydraulic pitch control, 
dozer blade, angle* dozer blade, buck 
rake, push-off stacker, loader boom, 
grapple fork). 


Low-cost mounting crates fit New 
Ipea-Horn models to more than 100 


different tractors, This includes large 


standard, small standard, large and 
small row-crop, Ford, Ferguson, Allis 
Chalmers “WD” and small track- 
type tractors. 


Your community New Ipga dealer 
will be glad to demonstrate this 
power-packed. multi-use loader, 


NEW I EA FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY, DIVISION veo DISTRIBUTING CORP, 
CEILS CEMIRIEES 


Please send free illustrated literature as checked: : 


| New Idea-Horn Loaders (and attachments) O Need for school work. I farm.......... acres. 


NAME. 


‘ REGINA - SASKATOON - YORKTON-; 
PRINCE ALBERT - SWIFT CURRENT 
Kern Farm Equipment Ltd. 


WINNIPEG 
+.» Allied *Farm Equipment Ltd. iss. . 
Sutherland Ave, at King 


, CALGARY 
Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Cor. 7th Avenue & 6th St. East 


VANCOUVER 10, B. C. 
Rendell Tractor & Equip. Co. Ltd. : * 
62 West 4th Street —_ 
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Ours is a world they 
never dreamed about 


| the last 50 years, farming 
and farming methods have 
changed more than they had in 
the previous 5,000 years. And 
nowhere in the world have 
things changed more than in 
Canada. Never before have the 
prospects for a long run of pros- 
perity seemed better. 


Expressions of such sentiment in 
face of the sort of year we have 


By JAMES H. 


been through may seem foolhardy. 
But it is important in farming. as 
in everything else, to keep our 
eyes on the long view. To appre- 


Sun Life Pays $26 Million 
In Policyholder Dividends 


Cost of insurance reduced. Nearly $700 million 
of new business sold last year, largest amount 
of any Canadian company. 


For the sixth consecutive year, 
the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada is adopting new divid- 
end scales which will substantially 
reduce the cost of insurance to the 
holders of its participating policies, 
according to an announcement by 
George W. Bourke, President, in 
his Annual Review of the Com- 
pany’s business for 1954. With 
this latest increase of policyholder 
dividends, the Company will pay 
out in the year ahead a total of 
approximately $26 million — an 
increase of more than $2 million 
over the previous year. New life 
insurance sold last year amounted 
to nearly $700 million, an increase 
of $120 million over 1953 and 
again the largest figure reported 
by any Canadian life company. In- 
cluded in this new business figure 
is $239 million of group insurance, 
representing an increase of $68 
million over the previous year. 
Benefits paid by Sun Life during 
the year amounted to $134 million, 
and total benefias paid by the 
Company since its organization in 
1865 now stand at $2,866 million. 


$6 BILLION IN FORCE 


Other highlights of the Report 
include a total of life insurance 
in force amounting to more than 
$6,000,000,000. During 1948 the 
Company passed the $4 billion 
mark and, during 1952, topped $5 
billion. The Company has now 
passed another milestone and the 
two-year period taken to accumu- 
late the last billion dollars con- 
trasts sharply with the 54 years 
required for the first billion. Group 
insurance included in the 1954 
figure amounts to $1,996 million, 
an increase during the year of 
13.9%. The proportion of insur- 
ance and annuities in force in the 
various countries where the Com- 
pany operates is now as follows: 
Canada, 47%; United States, 36%; 
Great Britain and other Common- 
wealth countries, 14%; elsewhere 
throughout the world, 3%. 


MORTGAGE LOANS UP 


Assets of the Company now 
stand at $1,876 million, an increase 
of $46 million over 1953. Mortgage 
loans increased by more than any 
other type of investment, in keep- 
ing with Sun Life’s policy of striv- 
ing to further the economic and 
social interests of the community 
consistent with sound investment 
principles. During the year, new 
mortgage loans made by the Com- 
pany totalled $83,000,000. Mort- 
gage investments now total $323 
million, mostly in individual 
homes. 

In commenting on the general 
economic situation, Mr. Bourke 
remarked that a year ago there 


was uncertainty in some quarters 
regarding the outlook for 1954. 
Despite the keen competition that 
existed among the various com- 
panies, however, 1954 was a year 
of expansion for life insurance and 
particularly for Sun Life. Mr. 
Bourke declared that the main 
reason the life insurance industry 
continued to forge ahead, was he- 
cause a life insurance policy func- 
tions like a good investment, It 
increases in value, it provides a 
return on the investment and it 
has a market value which can be 
used to provide cash for emer- 
gencies and a retirement fund for 
old age. Moreover it does what no 
other investment can do — it 
creates an immediate estate for 
the protection of home and family. 

Mr. Bourke stressed the recent 
improvements in medical science 
with the ensuing rapid and contin- 
uous decline in death rates, He 
pointed out that accidents now ac- 
count for a substantial proportion 
of death from all] causes, especially 
in the younger age groups, and 
that Sun Life experience shows 
that approximately one-half of all 
death claims under age thirty are 
the results of accidents, while ac- 
cidents are now the third most 
frequent cause of death at all 
ages, following heart disease and 
cancer. In particular, he mentioned 


Sutomobile accidents which ac- 


count for about one-half of all 
accidental deaths. The hazard 
from this source will become 
greater unless accompanied by a 
steady improvement in the safety 
habits of the motoring public. 
Death claim records are full of 
tragic accidents which elementary 
safety precautions could have 
avoided. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1955 


In hig concluding remarks, Mr. 
Baurke said that Canada’s national 
resources should continue to sup- 
port thriving industries which may 
well set new standards of pros- 
perity in 1955. There should be no 
abatement of the national confi- 
dence, for a steady progress bene- 
ficial to everyone is to be expected. 
“Canada’s future depends not only 
on its economic heritage, but on 
the use to which that heritage is 
put,” he concluded. ‘The tasks 
ahead may be different. We may 
have to adjust to new patterns 
and new demands, but I am con- 
fident we will meet the challenge.” 

A copy of Sun Life’s complete 
1954 Annual Report to Policyhold- 
ers, including the President’s re- 
view of the year, is being sent to 
each policyholder, or may be ob- 
tained from any of the 100 branch 
offices of the Company throughout 
North America. 


GRAY 


ciate what we have done and what 
the prospects-are, let’s go back to 
1905 and the founding of the Farm 
and Ranch Review. 


One of the first editorials In 
the magazine advocated the in- 
vention of a milking machine. 
Until that was achieved, it said, 
the dairy business would never 
prosper because mass produc- 
tion of milk would be impos- 
sible. 

Of all the chores on a farm, 
milking was probably the most 
unpopular. The milkers had to 
make their lives conform to the 
needs of the cows. As it hap- 
pened, this chore was usually 
palmed off on the women. Milk- 
ing probably drove more young 
people off farms and into cities 
than any other single cause. 

Most Profitable 

Today, with milking machin- 
ery and modern equipment, the 
dairy farm is one of the most 
prosperous of all farms. We 
have improved our cattle to the 
point where they yield twice as 
much as they did 50 years ago. 
Even the 12-hour milking cycle 
is being abandoned in favor of 
14 and 10 which will make 
things even better for dairy 
farmers. 

The story of the revolution 
in dairy farming is typical of 
all other forms of farming. It 
can be summarized in a sen- 
tence: machines have replaced 
the human spine and arms in 
farming operations. 

Does jockeying a tractor over 
a rough field jolt the shoulders? 
Let those who ever drove a 
team and walked behind a set 
of drag harrows start making 
the comparisons! Today’s trac- 
tors have standing platforms to 
relieve the tedium of sitting 
down. That’s one of the main 
difference between farming in 
1955 and 1905. One you can 
do sitting down and the other 
was done standing up. 

We've been hearing a lot late- 
ly about farm problems. Our 
ploneer ancestors wouldn't 
know what we were talking 
about. Let’s not worry about 
their first years, when they 
were living in sod houses, try- 
ing to get their breaking done 
in late springs with oxen so 
they could get a few acres of 
oats in. Instead let’s take on 
the problems of the older farm 
communities. 

Everywhere in the West, in 
the days of Red Fife wheat, the 
harvest ran a neck and neck 
race with killing frost. The 
growing season was too short 
for Red Fife, and frosted wheat 
was a continual problem. Yet it 
was a minor one, compared to 
the others. 

When the farmer started to 
market with his wheat, he was 
like a man running a gantlet. 
There were no weights and 
measures acts in those days; so 
not too many of the scales were 
honest. The farmer who want- 


.ed to protect himself was forced 
to buy and install his own scales 
at home. 


When he got to the local ele- 
vator, he had to take the price 
and grade and weight offered. 
He might have to wait for days 
for payment, too. 

The right to load his own 
grain in a box car and ship it to 
Fort William had not yet been 
won. Indeed as late as 1908 the 
farmers of Asquith, Sask., 
rioted in an attempt to seize 
box cars from the elevators. As 
the freight train pulled into 
town, they threw their bags of 
grain into the empty cars in an 
effort to establish their right to 
them, They failed, but it was 
not long before the railways 
were forced to permit farmers 
to load and consign their own 
grain. 

Back in 1905, there were no 
experimental farms in the West 
and no agricultural colleges, 
There was a coal famine every 
winter, and the worse the win- 
ter, the worse the famine. For 
five months of the years the en- 
tire attention of many farm 
families was devoted to avoid- 
ing freezing to death. 

The grain farmers fought for 
40 years to obtain the sort of 
marketing system they wanted. 
They first agitated for govern- 
ment elevators to break the 
“elevator combines”. Then they 
organized farmer-owned com- 
panies. Finally they set up their 
Wheat Pools, and it took two 
World Wars to give us the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board on a perm- 
anent basis. 

Despite all their liabilities, 
grain farmers could occasional- 
ly strike it rich. Not so the live- 
stock people for the first decade 
of the century was one of live- 
stock depression. Horse farm- 
ers did well. But those who 
raised beef cattle and hogs lived 
on the verge of bankruptcy. 


No Markets 


There was no market in Can- 
ada for the beef the West could 
raise, The Farm and Ranch agi- 
tated for opening of the British 
market to western feeder cattle. 
It argued we could grow the 
frames cheaply out here, ship 
them to England for fattening 
and finishing. Trouble was that 
the British had a law that im- 
ported cattle had to be slaugh- 
tered immediately. By the time 
Western cattle had made the 
journey, they were in no shape 
for killing. 

Today there is a market in 
Canada for most of the meat 
we produce. What is more, our 
population is rising at the rate 
of 400,000 a year so that each 
year more Canadians are avail- 
able to eat Canadian farm pro- 
duce. -- 

A good test of the distance 
we have come is this: The-farm- 
ers don’t hate the packers any 
more! There was a time when 
the pioneer meat packers were 
denounced by name at every 
farm meeting in the West. 
They belonged to that select 
group of public ogres that was 
composed of the railway ty- 
coons, the bankers and mort- 
gage companies, the distillers. 


the elevator operators, and the 
eastern manufacturers. 
Farmers were good haters in 

those days: they put their heart 
and all their native eloquence into 
it. Today the farmers don’t hate 
anybody with any great gusto. 
One by one, the causes of their 
grievances have been rooted out 
and destroyed. A farmer today 
can send his grain to market with 
the youngest son who can drive a 
truck, and be confident of getting 
a@ square deal.» The same is true of 
his livestock. That is a superb 
measure of the distance we have 
travelled in 50 years toward an 
honest economy. © 
But none of these accom- 

plishments compare with the 


_ gains that have been made in 


the farm home. Here there has 
been a real progress. 
End of Slavery 
’No longer is there slavery in 
the farm homes of the West. 
No longer is the farm mother 


chained to the iron cook stove ~ 


‘at harvest time. We have still 


gasoline engines. - 


got a long way to go. Let’s ad- 
mit that. 
separates the best farm kitchen 
from the worst today is far 
wider than it was back in 1905. 

Today it is possible to have 
hot and cold running water tap- 


‘ped into the kitchen. With elec- 


tricity, it is possible for a farm 
mother to enjoy comfort and 
conveniences that the Czar of 
Russia could not command back 
in 1905. Even without electri- 
city from a central station, 
thousands of farms have been 
electrified by windchargers and 


Even without _ electricity, 
changes have been possible. 
The combine and tractors have 
ended the big influx of harvest 
help. Where extra cooking has 
to be done, oil and propane have 
largely supplanted the old coal 
and wood stove. 

Similarly, oil has come more 
and more into popularity as a 
replacement of coal in heating 
farm homes. No longer must 
farm people fight their way into 
town and home again with coal. 
An oil tank or propane gas tank 
in their yards will take care of 
their heating problems. 

From being a place to get 
away from with the greatest 
possible haste; the farm is now 
becoming a magnet for the 
young people of the West. Over 
the whole area, the work of 
Four-H Clubs, and other young 
people’s activities, has done 
much to instill an appreciation 
of farming into young farm 
people. By taking as much of 
the drudgery as possible out of 
farm work, the farm is becom- 


ing much more attractive. The’ 


main motives for fleeing from 
the farm are rapidly being re- 
moved. 
Inventive Age 

If power farming has brought 
new problems, it has_ solved 
most of the old ones. We are 
now able to harvest our crops 
in all but the most unusual 
years. As quickly as new prob- 
lems arise, a new gadget is in- 


But the gulf that. 


érs of 1905 can now he easily 
controlled by chemical sprays. 
Our knowledge of how to com- 
bat the others grows apace. 


In the field of crops and crop 
management, great strides have 
been made. We know for sure 
how wind and water erosion 
can be controlled. Through trial 
and error we have found out the 
best methods of managing sum- 
merfallow in the different soil 
and climatic conditions found 
in the West. 


We are raising far better hogs 
and poultry today than we did 
in 1905, better for the producer 
in point of profits, and better for 
the consumer in point of meat 
quality. Our beef breeds are 
better animals all around than 
they used to be. We know a lot 
more about animal nutrition 
and animal health than we used 
to. We have medicines now for 
treatment of many diseases 
where none existed in the old 
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days. 
Over most of the West, we 


have made an outstanding suc-- 


cess in growing the crops best 
suited to the locality. We've 
diversified beyond the dreams 
of the settlers of 1905; and this 
process is hardly begun. We've 
got markets for our livestock 
at profitable prices right here in 
Canada. We've got a Wheat 
Board to handle our grain. Our 
yards are stocked with the 
finest machinery ever devised 
by man. ~No matter what we 
grow, we've farmer organiza- 
tions to handle it for us. And 
we have private firms compet- 
ing with them and doing an ex- 
cellent job of it. 


What the farmers of the 
West have today, in plain truth, 
is an environment, a way of life, 
a standard of living that no 
pioneer farmer~of 1905 would 
have believed possible if he had 
dreamed about it! 


ALL CANADA INSURANCE FEDERATION 


- For Farm 
Improvement 


Loans, 


ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


During the past 20 years, automobile accidents have taken the lives of 
37,000 Canadians —the entire population of a fair-sized city. A half-million more 
have been injured. 

: To meet the staggering cost of traffic accidents, the automobile insurance 
business this year will pay out more than $80,000,000. Beyond this, insurance 
companies will do everything possible to stem the rising toll of automobile 
accidents — by offering the safe driving incentive of lower insurance premiums 
for accident-free car owners and through safety work and public education aimed 
at making drivers more aware of the perils of modern-day motoring. 


on behalf of more than 200 competing companies writing 


Vv ente d t oO treat it. Fire, Automobile and Casualty Insurance. 


Many of the worst weeds that | | 
“. jinfeated the fields of the farm- |. = 


oe 
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Edmonton to the Yukon — 
biggest swindle of them all: 


VERYONE knows, at least 
everyone who hears, or 
reads, the propaganda coming 
out of Alberta’s capital, that 
‘Edmonton is the self-styled oil- 
_ capital of Canada. Probably not 
many know, though, that Ed- 
‘monton once aspired to be the 
gateway to the great North 
west. The gateway to the Yukon 
and to Alaska. Not by air, as it 
undoubtedly is today, but by 
land and water. And not by 
ear or. truck via the Alaska 
highway, but by foot, by canoe, 
by dog-team, ox-cart, or any 
means available. 

This was during the Klondike 
gold rush. In 1897 some Ed- 
monton organization, oozing 
with civic pride, apparently put 
out a pamphlet which was wide- 
ly distributed. It was labelled : 
KLONDIKE OFFICIAL GUIDE, 
and ballyhooed the ‘Edmonton 
Trail, Edmonton Overland 
Route,” and carried, in part, the 
following sheer fiction : : 

“The shortest, cheapest and best 
way to reach the richest goldfields 
ever discovered. Travel in any 
direction is perfectly safe. No fear 
of Indians, plenty of fish in the 
river and quite a lot of game both 
small and large. No hardship to 
speak of need be anticipated. The 
route has been in use by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company for years and 
sportsmen travel through our north- 
ern country at all seasons of the 
year for pleasure.” 


We are indebted for the 
above information, and for all 
the other information in this 
piece, to a book, WILD 
HORSES AND GOLD, by Eli- 
zabeth Page. Miss Page’s book, 
written as a novel, tells a fas- 
cinating story of two cow- 
punchers and a ranch cook who 
set out on one of the wildest 
schemes ever undertaken; the 
adventure of driving 75 wild 
horses (gathered from the hills 
of Wyoming), 7 mules, and a 
chuck-wagon from Wyoming to 
the Klondike. This, as it turned 
out, ill-fated expedition was un- 
dertaken because of a rumor 
‘that a horse in the Yukon 
would bring $400.00 in good 
gold coin. 

The author bases her story 
on a diary and the word-of- 
mouth details supplied by a 
member: of this party (then an 
old man) with whom she be- 
came acquainted. Later she did 
all possible research in the mat- 
ter, interviewing and writing 
veteran officials of the (then). 
_North West Mounted Police, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and so 
on. She made a trip over most 
of the country involved seeking 
out and talking with every old- 
timer who might add a fact to 
the tale. 

Incredible and exciting as 
they were, we haven’t the space 
to deal with the adventures, 
hardships and frustrations of 
our horse friends except to re- 
late as a matter of interest that 
the party reached Dawson in 
1899. They arrived broke, ex- 
hausted and very nearly starv- 
ed, their equipment lost or 
abandoned, with one_ saddle 
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left Edmonton with 538 sound 
horses and 7 mules. 

Any such thing as an “Ed- 
monton Trail’ to the Klondike 
Was pure nonsense. The mount- 
ed police of the day had blazed 
trails a few hundred miles 
north, and northwest of Ed- 
monton and that was it, An 
experienced bushman, or trap- 
per, familiar with the country 
and conditions no doubt could 
make such a4 trip. Even so it 
would be long and arduous and 
the traveller would have to have 
his share of good luck. -To 
travel by wagons, or other vehi- 
cles, or to trail herds into the 
Yukon was impossible. 

From Edmonton to Dawson is 
about 1,200 miles as straight as 
a plane can fly. How far it is by 
land and stream, covered by a 
stranger, goodness knows. Cer- 
tainly twice as far and the bulk 
of this travelling was to be done 
in winter, When the muskegs 
would be frozen. To quote from 
Miss Page’s book: 

“Surprisingly little has been 
written about the McKenzie basin, 
but of an overland route from the 
Peace to the Yukon there was ap- 
parently nothing at all, although 
maps published in 1897 for the edi- 
fication of prospective Klondikers 
showed a nice red line leading 
straight from one to the other with 
a pleasing disregard for the ranges 
of the Continental Divide.” 


The banks of the North Sas- 
katchewan, at Edmonton, have 
likely never seen queerer sights 
than some of the outfits making 
preparations to go into the 
Northwest. Aside from the 
pathetic side many were comi- 
cal and ridiculous. One of 
these, perhaps the first snow- 
mobile of the age is described in 
our book ‘as follows : 

“A box car, evidently of ama- 


Early Cadillac 


Here a e the My cks 


— by Was hd bis —— 


teur make and equipped with 
broad flat-rimmed wheels, was 
hitched to a strange engine, 
somewhat like a locomotive ex- 
cept that it had in front a huge 
wheel or roller, thickly covered 
with spikes. The interior. was 
arranged with the. owner’s 
freight. neatly piled in one end 
and their living quarters at the 
other, The tender was filled 
with coal and the owners plan- 
ned to pick up the necessary 
fuel enroute. In the words of 
one of this thing’s owners, ‘“‘The 
engine alone set us back twen- 
ty-five hundred dollars. But 
we'll save more than that in the 
time we make getting to the 
gold fields. She turns over 
about 50 miles an hour running 
free, and we figure she ought to 
develop 20 miles in deep snow, 
maybe 25. It will revolutionize 
the methods of getting to the 
Klondike. 


three this afternoon when we'll 
have up steam.” 

At the appointed time steam 
was up and a large crowd on 
hand to see the performance. 

“Stand away boys,” * called 
the engineer. He reached for 
the throttle. With a jerk the 
front roller began to revolve 
and the snow arose in clouds. 
Louder and faster grew the en- 


-gine’s snorts. Higher and fur- 


ther flew the snow. The box 
car was finally barely visible, 
and unmoving. 
Well, to make a long story short 
this monster - practically dug itself 
into the ground, never moved a 
foot (except sideways), and unless 
the town planning commission, or 
somebody, moved it, is still there. 
In camp also was a Lord 
Avonmore. He had arrived in 


Edmonton with a, carload of 
horses shipped from Eastern 


F Sask., who pioneered in the use of 


If you want to see. 
her in action come back about 


Canada (some said from Eng- 
land) and since arriving had 
bought 65 more. Gossip had it 
that there were 16 young aris- 
tocrats in the party. They had 
carefully gathered workers; an- 
imal and human. 

Avonmore was supposed to 
have crossed the Sahara and 
knew the score. He had pur- 
chased two fabulously priced 
dog teams as well. He had 
hired sixteen servants. He had 
a village of tents, to take care 
of the servants, his companions 
and for living, cooking, and so 
on. According to rumor there 
was.a keg of whiskey on nearly 
every toboggan, and two pack 
horses carried nothing but 
toilet paper. 

But all the travellers did not 
have this sort of gear. They 
travelled on foot, by cart, by 
dog-team; even horses and bug- 
gies were seen on “‘the trail’ in 
summer, That most were doom- 
ed to disappointment, or death, 
is certain. 

To quote Miss Page again: 

“The official report of the North 

West Mounted Police for 1898 

states that a ‘few’ men came 

through that fall. A member of the 
force, in Dawson at the time, says 
the number was less than twelve. 

And he adds that only thirty more 

arrived in 1899 having been two 

years on the way. All the other 
thousands did not die, for some 
turned back before it was too late. 
but it is safe to say that for every 
man lost on the White and Chilcoot 
passes hundreds pérished on the 

Edmonton Trail. From the point 

of view of tragedy it deserves re- 

membrance.” 


So without any trail at all, 
without regard for, or ignorant 
of the awful insurmountable 
mountains that lay ahead; with 
no conception of the treacher- 
ous muskegs, the great rivers 
and lakes, the suicidal rapids, 
the steep, rocky canyons, the 
immense wind swept plains, or 
the dense bush lands that bar- 
red the way; without any un- 
derstanding of the scarcity of 
food or the wild bitter weather 
to be encountered; without ade- 
quate equipment and with only 
the crudest kind of guess-work 
maps, amateurs by the tens of 
dozens drove into the wilder- 
ness, “clean mad for the muck 
called gold’. 

They were off on a 2,000 or 
3,000-mile trail of misery, 
heartache and failure. Off on 
a trek that would awe today’s 
most rugged individuals travel- 
ling by army tank, with bull- 
dozers up ahead and reinforce- 
ments bringing up the rear. 

That anyone ever reached the 


Klondike over this route was a 


marvel. That anyone would lure 


greenhorns into such a death- . 
trap, for the sake of selling a — 


few supplies, is beyond compre- 
hension. 

Edmonton, during the Klon- 
dike gold fever, was indeed the 
“jumping-off place” of the fabu- 
lous northland, 


power equipment in their neighborhood. The driver is Rush L. Myrick and NOTE :—Wild Horses and Gold, by 
Mrs. Myrick is seated immediately behind him. The other passenger is not 


shorse and two mules. They had identified. _The picture was taken,in., 1906. Saya th: 


Elizabeth Page, 1932, Farrar & 
»Rinehart) New, York. 
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The Choice is Yours 


in Chevrolet 


The proudest achievement of 
the world’s valve-in-head lead- 
er, “Turbo-Fire” V8 with 162 
or 180 h.p. Super-efficient 8 to 1 
compression ratio, wear- 
reducing oversquare cylinders, 
fuel-saving high turbulence 
combustion chambers — plus 
many more engineering-advan- 
ces enable “Turbo-Fire” to out- 
perform other engines with 
higher power ratings. 


E- 


Whatever your choice you get these... 


Choice of Transmissions 


Chevrolet lets you enjoy the type 
of transmission you like best with 


either engine choice. 

You can have new heavy-duty 
Synchro-Mesh, new Touchdown 
Overdrive*, or new, fully-auto- 
matic Powerglide*. Chevrolet 
offers performance suited to your 
preference. 


| | AGreat New Valve-in-head 


V8 6 


Economy with abundant power 
as only the valve-in-head leader 
achieves it! That’s the new 136 
h.p. “Blue Flame” 6. Only 
Chevrolet offers super 6-cylin- 
der performance with all these 
features. A sparkling 7.5 to 1 
compression ratio, oil-hushed 
hydraulic valve lifters, com- 
pletely new cooling system, new 
air dome fuel pump, new 
power-jet carburetor, plus many 
more exciting engineering 


ee 
| pam 


12 Volt Ignition on all Models 


Fast starts in cold weather! Surer 
ignition for high speeds! Reserve 
power for automatic equipment! 
These are a few of the reasons 
why you should be sure-you get 
a 12 volt battery. No car is up-to- 
date without this most important 
feature ! 


*Optional at extra cost 


Lek ————. 


Quadrapoise Ride 


Chevrolet floats over the bumps 
and jolts of the country roads 
and whisks around tight corners 
with the ease and fine balance of 
the highest. priced cars. You'll 
have.to try Chevrolet’s Quadra- 
poise Ride to believe its amazing 
stability and comfort. 


Choose Chevrolet - - 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


No-Dip Braking 
Heads-up stops! That's the real 
advantage of this wonderful, 
brand new feature. You have full 
control of the car even in sudden 
braking and you never feel you’re 
being pitched out of your seat. 


advances. 


and over 55 more 
brilliant new features 


Motoramic Styling 


What can we say about styling 
that you won’t find out faster 


from one quick glance? Chevro- 
let combines a continental flair 
with an eager compact sportiness. 
And the colour choice is nothing 
less than dazzling. But please see 
Chevrolet for yourself soon at 
your local dealer’s, 


Get the best 


auemsyis ol Cen are 


A Great New Valve-in-head. 
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Pigs and pork 


BETWEEN the year 1821, 
when seven imported pigs 
wrapped in buffalo robes to 
keep them from freezing, arriv- 
ed at old Fort Garry, and 1944 
when the West produced two- 
thirds of Canada’s record out- 
put of bacon, a lot of pig history 
was made. For much of that 
time, however, a pig was a pig, 
irrespective of color or shape 
and it wasn’t until 1921 that a 
concerted effort was made to 
adopt a national standard for 
type. 

Today, the bacon pig with its 
long and smooth sides and high 
percentage of lean to fat, enjoys 
almost unanimous Cana- 
dian approval; but it was not 
always thus. As the Provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
were being created in 1905 and 
the first issues of the Farm and 
Ranch Review were going into 
circulation, no agricultural mat- 
ters came in for more discussion 
in the waiting rooms of livery 
stables across the new country 
than sure cures for colic in 
horses and the particular type 
and breed of pig best suited to 
the needs of western farms. 


The lard breeds of United 
States origin were popular and 
many people saw the Duroc Jer- 
sey, Poland China and Chester 
White as the breeds of the fu- 
ture. Some of the early fairs 
offered classes for as many as 
seven and eight breeds and the 
Pig Section took on the appear- 
ance of a menagerie. Even such 
unusual strains as the Mule 
Foot with a single and undivid- 
ed hoof on each foot, made its 
appearance from time to time 
between 1905 and 1920. 


In one of the first issues of 
the Farm and Ranch Review 

there appeared a letter 
from a young man who 
had recently came from 
the State of Iowa to 
take a homestead at Duhamel; 
his name was Lew Hutchinson 
and his letter was one of the 
clearest calls to be heard for the 
adoption of the bacon pig rather 
than the extremely fat type. 


Mr. Hutchinson who, since 
that time, has given 50 years of 
outstanding agricultural leader- 
ship ,including a stint as presi- 
dent of the Alberta Swine 
Breeders’ Association and 30 
years as a director of the Al- 
berta Wheat Pool, followed up 
with an announcement that he 
was in a position to sell breed- 
ing pigs of a kind that he con- 
sidered to be most appropriate. 
His idea of a good and profit- 
able pig was made quite clear; 
the good one should be muscu- 
lar and have the length of sides 
of an approved bacon pig but 
not extreme like some of the 
specimens that had already 
given the bacon pig a bad name. 


Clear 
Call 


“They are lengthy, thick-fleshed 
fellows,” he wrote, “and although 
they can’t go through the cracks 
of a picket fence or outrun a horse, 
they are'the profitable, easy feed- 
ing kind and if given the chance, 
will finish up with the required 
wercentage of lean and fat that 


for fifty years 


By GRANT 


makes the bacon hog. When I 
say length, I don't refer to legs and 
snout.” 


The statement was one which 
could stand the test of time 
rather better than most of those 
made about pigs at that period. 
It was one with which pioneer 
breeders A. B. Potter of Lang- 
bank in Saskatchewan, and 
Archie McPhail of Brandon, 
Manitoba, would agree but nev- 
ertheless, the arguments about 
type were just getting started 
and more than a decade was to 
elapse before Canadian produc- 
ers adopted the bacon type with 
some semblance of unanimity. 

Agricultural leaders were be- 
ginning to see the British mar- 
ket for bacon as a challenge to 
Canadian producers. It was 
plainly obvious that unless this 
country’s surplus in pork pro- 
ducts conformed to the British 
consumer’s ideals, Canada could 
have no hope of competing with 
Denmark and some other ex- 
porting countries. 

As thousands of American 
settlers took land in Alberta 
and elsewhere in the new West, 
most of them brought their tra- 
ditional ideas about types and 
breeds with them and _ the 


. bacon pig was making indiffer- 


ent headway until pig improve- 
ment was accepted as a matter 
of public responsibility. 


Government grading of all 
live pigs marketed was institut- 
ed in 1921, It seemed 


Bold as a bold step, but es- 
Step sential if Canada was 

to become a successful 
exporter. Now, pigs qualifying 


for the top or “select” grade 
would command a premium of 
ten per cent over the second 
grade, called ‘thick smooth”. 
The new terms were added to 
farm vocabularies and soon be- 
came about as familiar as words 
like, ‘Number One Northern” 
and “2 C.W.” The new grading 
system helped the Yorkshire 
breed to win friends and gradu- 
ally and rather quickly it gain- 
ed almost universal adoption, 
while the multi-colored pigs and 
those individuals possessing 
“beer-barrel figures”, lost their 
former prominence. 

Of the pigs registered in Can- 
ada in 1915, approximately 32 
per cent were Yorkshires. Ten 
years later, the Yorkshire breed 
accounted for 69 per cent of the 
pure-bred pigs registered and 
in 1953, the corresponding fig- 
ure exceeded 90 per cent. It 
did not follow, however, that 
the controversies about type 
had passed completely. Breed- 
ers saw styles in Yorkshires 
change several times. One of 
the most exciting arguments 
concerned heads; long heads 
gave place to short ones and 
some of those seen on show 
pigs in the ’30s would have 
looked better on Berkshires or 


MacEWAN 


Middle Whites than on York- 
shires. For a time, none but 
boars with short heads were 
selling but an error was recog- 
nized and producers acknowl- 
edged that those very short and 
dished faces were inconsistent 
with long sides, light shoulders 
and the desired leanness in car- 
cass, 


In 1927, the premium for 
‘selects” was changed from ten 
per cent to one-half cent per 
pound, and, in 1929, the “thick 
smooth” grade was dropped 
with the top three grades be- 
coming, “select”, “bacon” and 
“butcher”. By 1940, Canada’s 
pig industry was ready for the 
next important step; in that 
year, rail grading which had 
been available to producers on 
an optional basis from 1935, be- 
came the official and- only 
method to be used. 


The absence of a testing plan 
for breeding pigs was seen as a 
weakness in the Ca- 
Breeding nadian program 
Weakness aimed at better Wilt- 
shire sides and in 
1928, a national scheme known 
as Advanced Registration was 
inaugurated. Some of Den- 
mark’s success in bacon pro- 
duction was attributed to the 
pioneer testing policies in that 
country and the Canadian plan 
was to assess productivity in 
pure-bred sows, rate of gain in 
growing pigs and carcass qual- 
ity. 

Advanced Registration failed 
to capture the enthusiasm of 
western breeders as much as 
officials might have hoped, but 
the fact remained that it em- 
braced a sound principle. Breed- 
ers needed more information 
about the extent to which econ- 
omical production and superior 
carcasses were inherent in their 
strains. 


In the campaign to achieve 
better bacon for both export 
and domestic markets, western 
growers witnessed an experi- 
ment of an unusual nature, be- 
tween 1934 and 1940. It was an 
attempt to determine if the. na- 
tive breed of Denmark would 
benefit Canada’s position and in 
May of 1934, the Canadian gov- 
ernment imported eight boars 
and 59 sows of the Landrace 
breed. Owing to certain re- 
strictions, the purchase of ex- 
perimental stock was made in 
Sweden rather than Denmark, 
but the test lost none of its 
significance. The study contin- 
ued for six years with the gov- 
ernment retaining complete 


control of the stock so that ~ 


when it was finally concluded 
that the Landrace was not re- 
quired in Canada’s pig industry, 
the imported breed was com- 
pletely liquidated. 


The western farmer’s record 
in pig production did not run 


evenly, When wheat prices 
were favorable and there was, 
grain to sell, interest in pigs 
suffered decline. But when 
large volumes of unsaleable or 
cheap feed grains piled up on 
farms, pigs won new friends. 
Here was a class of stock that 
farmers could get into and out 
of in a hurry and farmers went 
in and out with little compunc- 
tion. A herd of pigs was easily 
and readily liquidated on the 
public market when the hired 
man quit his job or the farmer 
himself decided he would do 
fewer chores. At the same time, 
with sows coming to breeding 
age at six months and capable 
of producing two big litters a 
year, multiplication could sug- 
gest the performance of the 
proverbial rabbit, 


The eastern critic said the 
western pig growers were “in- 
and-outers”. Perhaps there was 
good reason for the comment 
but when the war-time call went 
out for more Canadian “Bacon 
for Britain”, they were the 
western farmers whose _ re- 
sponse made the Canadian 
record so dramatic. Canada’s 
total inspected slaughterings in 
1944, the year of maximum pro- 
duction, included 8,766,441 pigs, 
to permit an export of 692,301,- 
°300 .pounds of bacon. As shown 
at the time, about two-thirds of 
the Canadian pigs reared and 
marketed in that peak year 
were from western farms. 


The pig rose to new heights 
of social eminence in that “Ba- 
con for Britain” period. Every- 
body was his friend. It was 
both patriotic and profitable to 
be raising pigs. Farmers had 
about all the pigs they could 
handle while the doctor and 
butcher and real estate man had 
pigs in the yards or somewhere 
in the country. Lawyers left. 
their offices a little early to see 
or feed their pigs and even min- 
isters were known to cut their 
sermons short because they had 
chores to do. 


It had been supposed that 
Canada’s war-time position in 
bacon export would ensure a 
mofe prominént trade with the 
great importing market. It 
wasn’t to be, however; after 
1950, United Kingdom found it 
could buy bacon at a lower price 
elsewhere and Canadian pork 
products ceased to move that 
way while prices to Canadian 
producers continued to rise un- 
til a 200-pound pig on a west- 
ern market could command a 
little over $55 in July of 1951. 
It was a far cry from the five- 
doller bill that a pig of the same 
size would bring just 18 years 
before, Of course, the pigs of 
1933 had been eating barley 
having a farm value of ten cents 
a bushel while those of 1951 
were consuming feed worth two 
and one-half cents a pound. 


However the pig population 
varied through the years, the 
Canadian appetite for pork be- 
haved: with remarkable steadi- 
ness. Per capita consumption, 
reacting to high retail prices, 
touched. an all-time low of 44.1 
pounds per capita in 1953. - 


ompare for size...style... features! 


See why the hig, beautiful 


PLYMOUTH is 


~ the Big Buy of all three! 


PLYMOUTH SAVOY 
HARDTOP 


This year, of all years, it pays to look at all three! 
For this brilliant ’55 Plymouth is all-new from the 
tires up! 

Plymouth is the longest car of the Big Three— 
actually over eight inches longer than one, over 
five inches longer than the other! And Plymouth’s 
advanced Motion-Design styling gives it a Forward 

“Look conveying a feeling ofsforward movement, 


Plymouth’s New Horizon swept-back windshield 
is the first to wrap fully around at top as well as at 
the bottom—to give you extra vision at eye level 
where you need it most! - 

Best of all, Plymouth’s flashing new Hy-Fire 
V-8 and the stepped-up PowerFlow Six engines all 


» give top performance from regular grade fuel! Get 


the whole exciting story firsthand. Visit your 


even when the car is standing still. 


Spacious new interiors feature smart 
decorator fabrics and loop-twist 
carpeting that will stay beautiful for 
_ years to come. New bolsters can 
be washed clean with a-damp cloth. 
New seats give restful support. 


Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo dealer now! 


Manufactured in Canada by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 


Anew first in convenience! Plymouth’s 
new Flite Control for the PowerFlite 
automatic transmission is conveni- 
ently mounted, on the instrument 
panel with other controls. A Plymouth 
exclusive among the Big Three! 


It’s the longest of the low-priced three! From 
bumper to bumper it’s 204 inches long—and that’s 
actually as long as motorcars costing hundreds of 
dollars more! So why accept less? Get the size you 
want, the beauty you want in a low-cost Plymouth! 


‘See and drive the longest... lowest...livellest PLYMOUTH ever 


at your CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-FARGO dealer's 
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The old timer and 
the barbecued buffalo 


By KERRY WOOD 


E barbecued a_ buffalo 
when our town celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary. Not a 
whole buffalo, mind you, be- 
cause the jubilee fell due in the 
Hungry Thirties and the com- 
mittee in charge of the celebra- 
tion couldn’t afford to buy a 
whole carcass. For $25, the 
Dominion Government sold us a 
choice hind quarter of a cow 
buffalo — one of the surplus 
animals killed in the Wain- 
wright Buffalo Park of Alberta 
during the lean days of the De- 
pression. 
Even before we spent the 
money for the buffalo meat, we 
contacted an Old-timer who 


knew how to barbecue a bison. 
He replied that he was willing 
to drive the seventy miles to 
our town, bring his own barbe- 
cue equipment, and guaranteed 
a good cooking job in return for 
$15 wages and $10 expenses. 
The Jubilee Committee had a 
woefully small budget, but the 
men felt that the Old-timer was 
offering a bargain and they 


reserves. 


last autumn. 


of all reserves. 


organization. 


the end of May. 


revenue derived from 


on good patronage. 


Towards the end of February the Alberta Wheat 
Pool issued cheques totalling $430,000 as a purchase of 
5 per cent of all outstanding commercial and elevator 
No purchase was made which would reduce 
the member’s reserves to less than $5.00. 


Members should understand that this payment is not 
subject to income tax, being actually return of capital. 


Decision ‘to make the payment was reached at the 
annual meeting of Alberta Wheat Pool delegates held 
There was considerable debate as_ to 
whether or not there should be a purchase of 5 per cent 
A portion of the delegate body thought 
sucly purchases should be confined to older farmers who 
had quit farming and to estates of deceased Pool mem- 
bers, and that such should be a general policy of the 
However, the majority was in favor of 
the rateable purchase of 5 per cent of all reserves. 


Earlier in the year, cheques totalling $275,000 were 
paid out in full settlement of the reserves of members 
who had retired from farming and held: no land, and 
also from the estates of deceased members. 


The cash patronage dividend on deliveries to Alberta 
Pool Elevators in the 1953-54 crop year, totalling about 
$600,000, will be made in the springtime, probably around 


These payments have been made possible because 
of large handlings in Pool elevators and also because of 


storage charges. Alberta Pool 


members should understand that good earnings depend 
If deliveries to Pool elevators de- 
cline, earnings go down. : 


s 
It should also be understood by the membership that 


promptly agreed to his terms. 
Whereupon the Old-timer wrote 
again, in these words: 

“You will have to make some 
preparations prior to the barbe- 
cue. First, you must dig a pit 
measuring 12 feet long, 8 or 9 
feet wide, and 7 feet deep. Make 
an entrance at one corner, in 
the form of a dirt stairway to 
let me get in and out of the pit. 
A ladder would do, but I am 
over seventy years old and 
really prefer the dirt stairway. 


“Once the pit is dug, there is 
only one more essential, which 
is about three cords of good 
sound firewood, _ preferably 
thick, dry willow and poplar. I 
do not want any spruce, be- 
cause it throws sparks. Willow 
is best, because it provides hot 
and lasting coals. Please have 
the wood piled near the stair- 
way at the entrance of the pit 
and I will do the rest when I 
come.” 


Came Equipped 

The Old-timer and his son ar- 
rived early. on the morning of 
the Jubilee, unloading from an 
ancient car an assortment of 
inch-thick irons and long, shal- 
low pans, The son took a shovel 
and scooped out a five-foot 
trench in the middle of the pit 
floor, a narrow trench that was 
to contain the fire-bed. 

Meanwhile, the  clear-eyed 
Old-timer with the droopy wal- 
rus mustache carried four Y- 
shaped irons down into the pit 
and proceeded to drive them 
into the ground at each end of 
the fire trench. He made a se- 
cure job of it, as the uprights 
had to support the weight of the 
buffalo hind quarter — plus a 


large quarter of a Hereford 
steer donated’ by a kindly 
farmer. 


“We'll have one quarter on 
each spit,” the Old-timer ex- 
plained, spacing the Y irons six 
feet apart lengthwise and a 
yard apart on each side of the 
fire trench. Then he lit the fire. 
The kindling was soon ablaze; 
more and more fuel was added 
until the flames shot upwards 
above the surface level around 
the pit. 


The Old-timer and his son did 
not stay in the pit while the fire 
was blazing so fiercely. They 
were busy skewering the meat. 
Two long spit irons were used 
for this, irons measuring about 
one inch thick and seven feet 
long with a crank-shaped han- 
dle at one end while the other 
end was sharply pointed. ‘The 
buffalo quarter and the heavy 
Hereford meat was threaded 
onto the irons while the fire 
burned down to a wonderful bed 
of glowing hot coals. 


Now the Old-timer and his’ 
son each took an end of the 
buffalo quarter and carried it 
down into the pit, then placed 
the spit-iron on the Y-shaped 
supports so that the meat was 
suspended a little to one side of 
the hottest part of the fire. The 
heavier Hereford quarter was 
carried down and placed on the 
other side, then the Old-timer 
turn the crank-handles at 
brief intervals to sear the out- 
side of buffalo and beef while 
the coals were fiercely hot. 


Next started the slow, ten- 
hour codking session. Periodi- 
‘cally a piece of cordwood was 
added, but never more than one 
at a time to avoid too much 
smoke. At thirty-minute inter- 
vals, each spit was given a 
quarter turn. As soon as the 
meat began to give off fat and 
juice, the long narrow pans 
‘were placed underneath to 


GOODNESS! ARENT | 
YOU WORKING ptf’ 
TODAY , PAW ? 


the Alberta Wheat Pool is an organization which operates 
for their protection as well.as to provide savings. Its 
interests and activities cover a wide field. The Pool has 
proven to be an important asset to the agricultural 
industry. ; ~ 


As a farmer-owned co-operative the Alberta Wheat 
Pool places great reliance on the loyal support of the 
grain producers. Every Pool member should do his best, 
not only to see that his own grain goes through the Pool 
elevator, but in encouraging others to do likewise. 
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ABRACADABRA, 
PRESTO! IT 
DISAPPEARED! 


N FARMER DISAPPEAR?! 


™ OWNED ” 
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F all the wild pets I have 
had “Jim” proved.the most 
interesting — as well as the 
most troublesome, We (my pal 
and I) brought Jim home one 
day when he was still without 
many feathers. We fed him 
flies, bugs, crumbs and oatmeal 
-porridge! He thrived just like 
the turkeys and soon was big 
enough to fly to meet us when 
we opened the door. He didn’t 
mind where he perched himself: 
my head and shoulders were his 
favorite places. 
He would follow us all over 
the farm, and Mum sure blessed 
him when she picked peas and 
beans as he would take them 
from the pail.and split them 
and eat them, : 
When we played ball, Jim 
was a perfect nuisance. He 
would follow the ball—or me— 
from base to base, and if I 


catch the drippings. The Old- 
timer. had a huge iron spoon, 
and began to do a little judicious 
basting from time to time. 


Really Hot 


He didn’t stay down in the pit 


all the time, for the heat was 
terrific. The narrow walls con- 
tained and reflected it, while 
the depth of the pit prevented 
the breeze from dissipating the 
heat away from the two spits. 
The people came to watch. We 
had a crowd of six thousand 
folks at our Jubilee Celebration 
that day, and almost every man, 
woman, and child came to the 
pit for a look at the barbecue 
job. ‘The smell that rose from 
that hole in the ground was 
most tantalising. Time and 
again the Old-timer- had to 
smilingly fend off those who 
wished to use a jack-knife and 
carve off “just a taster”. 

The barbecue was timed to be 


ready at the end of the after- . 


noon’s platform entertainment. 
Right on the dot, the Old-timer 
tested the shrunken quarters 
with a long-tined fork and pro- 
nounced the meat to be cooked. 
“Two of the town butchers took 
over. 


knives all gleaming~sharp and 
clean. Soon they were slicing 


the tender meat, while other — 


men waited with thousands of 
pieces of buttered bread. They 
spread the meat on one slice, 
gave it a sprinkle of salt and 
pepper and a dab of mustard, 
then slapped on the covering 
slice of bread and wrapped the 
sandwich in a paper napkin. 

The Old-timer was given one 
of the first and best of the real 
buffalo sandwiches. He munch- 
ed on it- slowly, nodding his 
head with satisfaction as he sa- 
vored the flavor of it. 


“Just like the old days,” he 


murmured. Then he packed 
away his barbecue irons, gravy 
pans, and the. iron spoon and 
climbed stiffly into the passen- 
ger seat of the ancient car. 
While the crowd was still clam- 
oring for the delicious barbe- 
- cued buffalo, the Old-timer and 
his son went chugging home- 


ward after doing a grand day’s. 


work: | : 


. 


They had a solid table 
ready, with an assortment of - 


A pet crow 


can be a nuisance " 
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By TEDDY DUNHAM 


pitched, it was like having two 
baseballs heading for me at 
once. One day he rolled over 
on his back and stuck his feet 


straight up in the air and lay 


real quiet. We surely laughed 
at his antics — except the day 
he carried my silver-tipped ar- 
rows up on the house roof. 

And I mustn't forget the 
noise Jim made! It was terrible, 
especially Sunday morning. One 


day Mum entertained her Club 
at home and she warned me to 
lock Jim in the chicken coop. I 
did. I forgot there was a hole 
in the back of the coop and Jim 
“escaped”. Just about lunch 


“time he flew out to the house 
squawking for his supper, too. 
Oh, I was afraid to go in the 
house almost, but Jim proved a 
fine friend and put on a good 
entertainment 


for Mum’s 


friends. 
When the Crows were flock- 


. Ing, Jim would set on a post 


near by and caw and chase 
them away. One day, however, 
he came flying to the house, 
with a mate. Do crows mate in 
the fall, I wonder? She would- 
n’t come any closer, but Jim 
flew to the verandah for his 
lunch, We banded him-and it 
was late one fall day that Mum 
said he came for a few minutes 
and then left with his mate.: Do 
you think he will come back in 
the spring? I hope so, very 
much, 


Why Ferguson’s amazing lugging ability 


«.:Can mean savings for you! 


Ofcourse youexpect high lug: 
the power and weight of a 
how can the.2500-pound Ferguson 

The Ferguson Tractor does-not need 
excessive. “built-in” weight for heavy draft 


ging ability from — 
1} 


g tractor, but 
have it? 
minimum on 


All this means SAVINGS! You don’t 
have to pay for excess power or needless 
built-in weight. 


You spend the absolute 
1 and servicing. You end 


up with money jn the bank. 
But don’t take our word for it. Find out 


performance. The weight of the implement 
and the soil forces acting on the implement 
are transferred to the tractor—adding 
weight to the rear wheels and giving extra 
traction as needed. 


soils. 


Massey- 


Ferguson System’s draft control automaticall: 
Ferguson Disc Harrow in heavy going by r 


traction. 


for yourself by asking your Ferguson dealer 
to let you Y a Ferguson tractor on your 
own farm. You'll wonder why you haven’t 


been a Ferguson owner all along. 


assists the 
ing draft, 
transferring ‘additional weight to rear wheels, increasing 


imple one-minute, three-point attachment. 


Harris-Ferguson 


LIMITED 


Toronto, Canada 
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ee interest (mine and my 
family’s) in Aberdeen-An- 
gus cattle stems from a herd of 
doddies. which my mother’s 
father, F. R. Cathro, developed 
for over a period of forty years, 
twelve miles up Simon’s Valley, 
northwest of Calgary. When 
ever a visit was paid to Casa 
Loma (the name of his farm) 
a tour of the cows, calves and 


Canadian Angus. breeders 
also have a Jubilee in 1955 


By DON C. MATTHEWS 7 

The author of this article can literally claim to have been born 
into a beef cattle herd. He ig the grandson of F. R. Cathro, one 
of Alberta’s earliest Angus breeders and with his father, C. C. 
Matthews, operated the Highland Stock Farm at Calgary. The 
Highland Angus herd goes back directly to that of Mr. Cathro. 


young “bulls was always in or- the lore of breeding and raising gusedates from the cold and 


der, so that it is small wonder black cattle. 
that I became indocrinated with 


For Easy, Low Cost 
FARM IMPROVEMENTS 


Remodel with 
CONCRETE 


TELLS YOU HOW! 


Grandpa’s start with the An- 


116-PAGE BOOK | 


blustery morning of March 1, 
1905, when a Mr, F. J. Lillie led 
him across a snowswept field 
near Sherwood, N.D., to look at 
some hardy black cattle. Later 
that month there were included 
in a shipment of livestock and 
settlers’ effects being moved 
from Bottineau, N.D., to Cal- 
gary, two Aberdeen-Angus, a 
bull and a cow. The bull was 
Justinus —2737—, a thick use- 
ful sort of animal, by the -im- 
ported Prince of Kerrera 
—306—. He was used™with 


| much success until late in 1910. 


The cow was the four-year- 
old White Cloud Mabel—2765—. 
She dropped a sturdy bull calf 
half a mile from the Casa Loma 
buildings within a month of ar- 


‘riving on the then fenceless 


western prairies, ‘and in the 
years that followed she’ had 
fourteen more calves. Mabel and 
her descendents were among 
Grandpa’s favorite animals in 
his-own herd, and his pride in 
them extended beyond his own 
pastures, for’ animals of this 
same family did well for others. 
Actually they are a tribe of the 
West-side Grace family, and 
under that name, Mabel’s: off- 
spring were prominent in the 


Founding Fathers 


Name 


Canada Cement Company Limited rae 


CANADA CEMENT BUILDING, PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL 
BALES OFFICES: MONCTON, QUEBEC, MONTREAL, OTTAWA. TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY 


That old barn, for instance. You can easily rebuild 
the ‘footings, floors, and walls with concrete — 
make. it completely modern at much less cost 
than you'd pay for new construction. Maybe it’s 
the milkhouse that needs renovating. Nothing 
like concrete to give you'a really sanitary milk- 
house and cooling tank that will improve the 
quality of the milk shipped from your farm. With 
concrete, too, you can safeguard your well from 
contamination, assure a pure, safe water supply 
—you can build floors, driveways, basement walls, 
hog pens and hog wallows, poultry houses — do, 
5 a hundred and one remodelling 

jobs so easily and at small cost. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Detailed instruction and information on 
ft silding and remodelling. Pictures and 
plans for scores of practical farm impro- 
vements. Send for your free copy today. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED, 
Canada Cement Bidg., Montreal 2. 


Please send. free book “CONCRETE ON THE FARM” 


AGATESE  sevecerornessevrersnernenenesonstormssessoseessnrescnnes 


A-1 


‘ 


Saskatchewan Stockgrowers’ Association. 
Livestock Superintendent, is on the left with Olaf Olafson of Old Wives, 
Sask. They are examining a Mexican quirt that was sent to Olafson by 
Matt Morgan who now live in Arizona. The picture was taken In 1951. 


C.P.R. breeding and show herds 
of the thirties. 


Early Sale 


Not long after he arrived in 
Calgary, Mr. Cathro attended a 
sale held in the Calgary Stock- 
yards, about May 20, 1905, con- 
sisting of 71 head of Aberdeen- - 
Angus, Herefords, Shorthorns 
and Galloways. Most of the 
Angus had been shipped in from. 
Minnesota by W. M. Willford, of 
Harmony. The sale catalogue 
lists some of his animals as -be- 
ing by the imported Leader of 
Dalmeny. This Pootlethen Lucy 
bull was bred by the Harl of 
Rosemary, Dalmeny, Scotland, 
and was being used at this time 
by Chas. Escher & Sons, Botna, 
Iowa. 


At this sale, Mr. Cathro in- 
creased his Angus herd with 
the purchase of two young 
cows, Canton ‘—2770— and 
Edgewood Errolline 2nd 
—1243— with her heifer calf, 
Young Errolline —2739—. The 
latter cow and calf proved to be 
particularly, prolific over the 


“years that followed, and many 


breedy animals were raised 
among the Errollines. 

With the passing years, 
Grandpa gradually increased 
his herd of Aberdeen-Angus and 
culled out his other animals, 
until he had about 30 black 
cows. When my father, C. C. 
Matthews, founded his herd in 
1933, two of the foundation 
cows were selected from the 
good Casa Loma females, that 
we had watched develop, as 
we, too, came to know some- 
thing of these black beef cattle. 


Here are the only survivors of the group of farmers who founded the 


Jack Byers, former Dominion 


Not New 


The blacks were not new in 
Western Canada when Mr. 
Cathro arrived here in 1905. 
Probably the original pioneer 
of the breed in the west was 
the Honorable M. H. Cochrane 
from Hillhurst, Quebec, who 
owned a ranch in the foothills 
near the village of Cochrane in 
the valley of the Bow River, 
twenty-five miles west of Cal- 
gary. He founded a herd of 
Angus at Hillhurst in 1881, and 
in. the same year, twenty-five 
bulls were purchased in Scot- 
land for use in the commercial 
herd on the foothills ranch, = 
nine of them were selected at 
the Perth sale of that year. Mr. 
Cochrane also imported t® Hill- 
hurst, Blackbird of Corskie 2nd, 
the foundation cow of the 2nd 
Branch Blackbird family, which 
permeates the breed through 
North America today. He paid 
200 guineas for her. | 


The family of Hon. J. H. 
Pope, Eastview, Quebec, also 
had a ranch in Alberta to which 
they sent bulls from their east- 
ern herd at about this same 
period. 


One of the first pure-bred 
herds of Angus cattle to be 
founded in Alberta was that of 
Hon. Walter F. C. Gordon-Cum- 
ming who owned the Quorn 
ranch near Calgary. In 1889, he 
imported three bulls and a large 
number of cows direct from 
Scotland, some of them having 
been bred by his brother. One 
of the bulls, Donald Dhu of Mul- 
ben, was rated by Hon. Jas, D. 
McGregor as one of the best 
bulls that he ever used. Soon 
after the cattle arrived in the 
west an arrangement was ©n- 
tered into with Mr. McGregor, 
Glencarnock, Brandon, Man., to 
handle them on a share basis. 
Ultimately, the herd passed into 
Mr. McGregor’s hands and was 
part of the foundation of the 
most renowned herds of beef 
cattle on the continent. 


In 1905, the Canadian Aber- 


deen-Angus - Association was 
formed, and arrangements were 
made with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to record the registra- 
tion of animals in the herd 
book. The first book appeared 
in 1908 witn twenty-six owners 
of registered cattle living in Al- 
berta. Among them were J. J. 
Dell, Islay, whose son N. Fred 
Bell is now the district agricul- 
turist at Calgary. Chas. Ellett, 
South Edmonton, whose herd is 
now being carried on success- 
fully at the same lacation by his 
son Alfred Ellett, now President 
of the Alberta Aberdeen-Angus 
Association. Others included, 
Gus Hilker, Red Willow; H. A. 
Day, Lacombe; H. A. Crocker, 
Pine Lake;. Geo. G. Melson, 
Olds. The second herd book 
was published in 1911 with 
registrations from F. R, Cathro, 
J. A. Collicutt, Blackfalds; J. H. 
Fay, Blackfalds; Thos. Hender- 
son, Lacombe, whose herd is be- 
ing successfully carried by his 
son Sam Henderson; W. T. G. 
McClure, Innisfail, whose herd 
was quite prominent for a few 
years following 1908 and A. G. 
pooner, Okotoks. 

The Alberta breeders formed 
an association of their own at a 
meeting held in Edmonton in 
1917, and this organization has 
successfully carried on the pro- 
motion of the breed in Alberta 
over the years since that time. 

Manitoba was represented in 
the first stud book by more than 
40 breeders. The great Mc- 
Gregor herd was in and other 
prominent in Manitoba Angus 
were Hon. W. Clifford, of Aus- 
tin, the Speers brothers of Gris- 
wold, and Turner brothers of 
Carroll. 


Saskatchewan was represent- 
ed by some 20 breeders, includ- 
ing John Traquair of Welwyn; 
R. B. Aldous of Lorlie, and R. S. 
Lake of Grenfell. 


Russian wild ryegrass 
for farm lawps 


USSIAN wild ryegrass is one 
of the best grasses to seed 
for farm yards and lawns. It is 
leafy, very hardy, and forms a 
tough sod. It remains green 
throughout the summer, and re- 
covers more quickly than crest- 
ed. wheatgrass after cutting. 
Russian wild ryegrass is bunch 
-rooted and seldom forms seed 
stalks in solid seedings, and for 
this reason it does not volunteer 
into hedges and trees, a com- 
mon .fault of both crested 
wheatgrass and brome. Even 
if Russian wild ryegrass is not 
eut at all, it will not grow tall 
and appear neglected as quickly 
as crested wheatgrass. 


For lawns, Russian wild rye- 
grass should be seeded heavy to 
provide a good ground cover. 
If a drill is used, a good way to 
plant is to seed the area at 
about 10 pounds per acre in one 


direction and then overseed it 
crosswise at the same rate. A 
drill setting of one bushel per 
acre for wheat should be about 
right to seed the correct 
amount. A good check on the 
rate of seeding is to sow a short 
distance in hard ground and 
count the seeds that drop per 
foot of distance. If there are 
about 40 seeds per foot of row, 
the rate of seeding is adequate. 

On small areas, the seed must 
be broadcast by hand or with a 
cyclone broadcast seeder. The 


land should be well worked and’ 


harrowed before and after seed- 


ing. About 40 pounds of seed 


per acre will be required to ob- 
tain uniform distribution. 

‘For further information on 
the use of Russian wild rye- 
grass for farm lawns, write to 
the Forage Division, Dominion 
Experimental Station, Swift 
Current, Saskatchewan. 
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Help Crippled Children 


Order your Easter Seals 
from Children’s Hospital Aid Society 


Box 280, Calgary 


Increase Farm Profits! [) ¥ 


| WHY WAIT2... go ahead with FIL 


Discuss a Farm Improvement Loan with your 
v 
nearest Bank of Montreal manager. 


Bank or MonrTreEAt 
Canadas Fast Sank 


working with Canadians In every walk of life since 1817 


70 2 NUON CAMABANS 


api4o 


ROUND TRIP 


EXCURSION 
FARES 


PLAN now to go Greyhound to the mild Pacific Coast! 
Liberal choice of routes ... convenient schedules .. . 
stop-overs when you wish... return on ONE TICKET 
at the same LOW PRICE ! 


To | 
VANCO 
OUVE R 
CALGARY - - - $29.85 SASKATOON - - $47.25 
EDMONTON --- 34.95 REGINA - - - - 48.40 
LETHBRIDGE -- 31.50 MOOSE JAW - - 48.40 
MEDICINE HAT - 37.05 WN. BATTLEFORD 44.90 
FORT MACLEOD 29.85 YORKTON - - - 52.35 


Tickets on sale to April 10th, Return limit April 15th, 1955. 


SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN RATES TO 
OTHER POINTS. SEE YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT FOR FULL INFORMATION 
AND COLORFUL TRAVEL FOLDERS. 


GREYHOUND 


ody: BEST BELb 17 TRAVEL ~ 
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HRISTIAN missionaries have 
| \: been the world’s pioneers, 
blazing new trails, exploring 
new continents, opening up new 
-worlds in every way. So in 
Western Canada, long before 
‘the Royal North West. Mounted 
‘Police arrived, Christian mis- 
‘ sionaries were here. 


The instructions to the mis- 
sionaries from Methodist head- 
‘quarters read, “To labour daily 
for the welfare of their. flocks 
by preaching the Word in every 
destitute settlement; to distri- 
bute-the Holy Scriptures to the 
destitute; to exhort to peace 
and the support of the civil au- 
thorities; to encourage the es- 
tablishment of Sabbath Schools; 


to recommend economy, de- 


cency, and industry; to press 
the worship of God in every 
family; to visit the sick and 
assist the poor; to administer 
the ordinances; to labor for and 
suffer with their flocks, and to 
do all.in their power to bring 
sinners to repentance, and 
thereby endeavour to extend the 
interests of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom.” 

Robert Rundle, a Methodist 
Missionary, in the 1840's, was 
the first resident missionary in 
this country. Then came George 
MacDougall who for twenty-five 
years, until his death in 1876, 
gave a heroic ministry as super- 
intendent of the territory be- 
tween Lake Superior and the 
Rocky Mountains! His son, 
John, was as great a pioneer 
and builder as his father. No 


man knew the Indians better,. 


was a better friend, or did more 


for their education and general 


good. He founded a Mission to 
the Stoneys in 1871. “The Mac- 
Dougall Orphanage and Board- 
ing School” was built at Morley 
in 1882. Other missions .were 
established at Woodville (1871), 
Saddle Lake (1887), and Red 


Deer Residential School (1893).. 


James Woodsworth, who be- 
came Superintendent of Mis- 
sions for the Methodist Church 
in 1886, extended his field from 
the Great Lakes to the Pacific! 
Not only did he perform an as- 
tonishing work of organization 
and personal missionary work, 
but he brought hundreds of 
young men out from Britain as 
recruits to the ministry. 

He tells of travelling from 
Calgary to Edmonton: 


“Stopping places were few and 
far between. Sometimes when 
overtaken by night we camped in 
some place where grass and water 
were convenient. We had no tent, 
occasionally the sheter of the bluff 
...« There was but one little set- 
tlement between Calgary and Ed- 
monton. At Red Deer Rev. Leonard 
Gaeetz had some time before set- 
tled with his family ... Our 
“Church had only two men outside 
of the Indian work stationed north 
of Calgary. J. W. Dickinson at Red 
Deer and George H. Long at Ed- 
monton.” 


John Maclean—a great pion- _ : 


eering missionary in-his own 
right, states, “It seemed a 


strange thing for a woman to 


found the. first Protestant. Mis- 


¢ 


Every denomination had — 
ils prairie pioneers . 


By DR. FRANK 8. 


sion in Southern Alberta, but 
that honor was reserved for 
Miss Barrett, the mission teach- 
er at Morley, who John Mc- 
Dougal sent, with one of his 
daughters as companion, to 
Fort Macleod. There she start- 
ed a school and held possession 


‘until Henry Manning, his wife 


and family came on the ground 
six months afterward (1878) ... 
a heroic soul was this pioneer 
woman, who lived and taught 
among the Indians for several 
years,” 


Log Church 

In 1878, George MacDougall 
and Edmonton citizens built 
with their own hands a log 
Church and installed the first 
organ ever to be seen in the far 
West. We read that “there were 
tears in the eyes of the people 
at the mission when they heard 
for the first time the strains of 


music from the little organ’’. So - 


began MacDougall Church. 


The first Protestant school. 


was founded in Edmonton in 
1871, the forerunner of Alberta 
College and St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, as well as the beginning of 
the Edmonton School system. 
In 1875, John MacDougall in 
the Mounted Police Barracks, at 
Calgary, conducted the first ser- 
vice of any denomination in 
southern Alberta, In 1877 he 
built a little lef Church that 
was replaced three or four times 
until the present Central Church 
was dedicated in 1905 — “the 


‘Mother Church of Methodism”. 


James Turner had been appoint- 
ed the first minister in 1883. 
When Calgary was founded 
in 1875 already Father Leon 
Doucet, O.M.I., was settled at 
the site of the Fort of the 
Mounted Police at the junction 
of the Bow and Elbow Rivers. 


a First Settler 
Father Doucet was the first 
settler on the Calgary site. His 
vision was responsible for a new 


Early Champion 


MORLEY, 


Ph.D. (Edin.) B.D. 


Church building south of the 
freee Holy Cross Hospital, the 
st Roman Catholic Church in 
southern Alberta. This centre 
replaced the Mission of Our 
Lady of Peace which had been 
established in 1872, twenty-five 
miles up the Elbow River. 


The Mission of southern Al- 
berta was under the Rev, Con- 
stantin Scollen, an Oblate priest 
from Ireland. Then Father La- 
combe, O.M.L, replaced Father 
Scollen as Superior of the mis- 
sion:_-A new building was con- 


‘structed at 19th Ave. and ist 


St. W. Two years later sisters 
were brought to the town and 
this Church building was placed 
at their disposal. In 1886 plans 
were under way -for a new 
Church which, when completed 
in 1889, became known as St. 
Mary’s Church and was made 
the Cathedral Church when the 
diocese of Calgary was created. 
Until. 1912 Calgary was the 
Bishop of St, Albert. But on 
November 30th, 1912, Calgary 
was made a diocese and on July 
27, 1913, its first bishop, Most 
Rev. J. FT. McNally, arrived to 
begin his important ministry 
which continued for eleven 
years. Hees 

In 1885 the first Roman Cath- 
olic school was opened by mem- 
bers of the Order. of the Faith- 
ful Companions of Jesus and be- 
came known as St. Mary’s Girls’ 


‘School. St. Mary’s Boys’ School 


was conducted by menibers of 
the diocesan clergy, but in 1933 
the. Basilian Father of St. 
Michael’s College, Toronto, took 
charge, 

Four Sisters of Charity, the 
Grey Nuns, came from Montreal 
and won the hearts of the pop- 
ulace by their brave work dur- 
ing a smallpox epidemic in 1891. 
They erected tents along Nose 


“Creek to care for smallpox vic- 
tims. Then the citizens of Cal-' 


gary built the Holy Cross Hos- 
pital. In 1907 the Holy Gross 


w= 


School of Nursing was estab- 
lished. 

The Lacombe Home was 
founded in 1910 by Father La- 
combe and is administered by 
the Sisters of Providence. The 
Sisters of Providence also care 
for the’ Providence Creche built 
in 1943 in Calgary. 


In Banff the Sisters of St. 
Martha have a general hospital 
which specializes as an arthritic 
clinic. At Cardston the Grey 
Nuns ‘administer an Indian Re- 
serve hospital, 


. The Roman Catholic Church 
has increased with the popula- 
tion, In 1912 the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church was placed on 
the North Hill. In 1882, a 
Church was built in the Macleod: 
and Cuny area; in 1885, at Pin- 
cher Creek; in -1887 at Banff, 
and that same year at Leth- 
bridge. 

The Rt. Rev. John McLean, 
Anglican Bishop of Saskatche- 
wan, visited Calgary in 1883 
and laid the plans which gave . 
birth to the Diocese of Calgary, 
now comprising all Alberta 
south of Ponoka Reserve. 


Mr. Tims, a missionary on the 
Blackfoot Reserve, conducted 
Services in the Mounted Police 
barracks the first Sunday of No- 
vember, 1883. After the Easter 
services, Sunday, 1884, a busi- 
ness meeting planned for de- 
velopment. Mr. Paske Smith 
was obtained as minister. The 
Church of the Redeemer was 
completed on August 2, 1884, 
on the present site of Paget 
Hall.- In 1902, Mr. EC. Paget. 
became the first Dean of Cal- 
gary, entering upon a ministry 
of ‘twenty-seven years, 


At first Calgary was part of 
the Diocese of Saskatchewan. In 
1888 the Rt. Reverend Cyprian 
Pinkham, Bishop of Saskatche- 
wan, created the See of Calgary. 
He continued as Bishop of Cal- 
gary until 1926, when he was 
succeeded by Bishop Sherman 
who in 1943 was elected the See 
of Rupert’s: Land and became 
archbishop of the ecclesiastical 
province. 

Edmonton was originally in- 
@uded in the Diocese of Cal- 


e 


Here ds a famous Alberta livestock judge*in an earlier day. He is- Charlie Yule, on the right, at the halter 
of Gainfora Marquis.. On the left is. Jas. Watt of Einora. Gainford Marquis. was owned by Robert Caswell of 
Saskatoon who brought the first Shorthorns to Saskatchewan. it Is believed that this picture was taken in 1914. 


gary. In 1914 the new Diocese 
of Edmonton was formed. 


Great Scot 


A governor-general bore tes- 
timony that James Robertson, 
Presbyterian missionary-states- 
man, deserved a place in West- 
minster Abbey. Canon Tucker 
sums up the work of legislators, 
politicians, and business men, 
concluding ‘‘above them all as a 
real maker of the West I place 
the great Superintendent’, who 
‘in 1881 was appointed to his 
vast charge of Western Canada. 


In 1881 a young Canadian, 
Andrew Baird, studying in 
Leipsic, Germany, was asked to 
undertake a mission in Edmon- 
ton. The railway only brought 
him to Winnipeg, where he 
bought a horse and buckboard, 
a tent and blankets, a few cook- 
ing utensils, and food. Then he 
set out alone. ‘At Battleford 
I spent a week because of bad 
weather,’ he records, “then 
came the long stretch to nearly 
300 miles without an inhabitant 
between Battleford and Edmon- 
ton. During this period I.was 
for four days without seeing a 
mortal, putting up my tent each 
evening, tethering my _ horse, 
cooking my supper, and sleep- 
ing with the howling of wolves 
as a lullaby”. First Church was 
established in Edmonton which 


in 1887 became the pulpit from 


which for 40 years Dr. McQueen 
exercised a tremendous min- 
istry. 

Angus Robertson organized a 
Presbyterian _ congregation -at 
Medicine Hat. in 1883. He also 
organized congregations. at 
High River, Sheep Creek, and 
Pine Creek. His first service in 
Calgary was held in June in I. 
G. Baker’s store. This congre- 
gation went on to organize Knox 
Church. In 1884 services were 
begun in Pincher Creek. In 1885 
Lethbridge began the erection of 
a Church. The Rev. Charles Mc- 
Killop came as minister and ex- 
ercised remarkable civic influ- 
ence. He was said to have struck 
terror into the hearts of evil- 
doers! 


The Presbytery of Calgary 
was organized in July, 1887, 
with the following’ amazing 
boundaries: “On the east by the 
109th meridian of longitude, on 
the south by the 49th parallel of 
latitude, on the west by.a line 
drawn north and south through 
the westerly crossing of the 
Columbia by the C.P.R. and on 
the north by the Arctic Sea”’! 

In 1887 William Neilly began 
a Church at Red Deer. He was 
the first missionary: of any 
Church to work in that whole 
Red Deer area. 

Gavin Hamilton went as min- 
ister to Macleod in 1891; A. M. 
Gordon to Raymond in 1889, 
and in 1890 Matheson’ came 


zrom Nova. Scotia to build 


churches at Okotoks, Davisburg 


and Sheep Creek. ‘In 1888 the. 
Presbytery organized. & consre:. 
d be . 


gation at Banff which woul 
served in 1890 by the. famous 
“Ralph Connor” (C. W,. Gor 
. on fob Bae Wi aces c 


RSS a 


‘It also trains 


Grace Church was founded in 
1905 in the home of Alexander 
Aird. During the 80’s the Hun- 
garian people came in some 
numbers and founded a Presby- 
terian Church. In 1930 the Rev. 
Bela Bucsin was appointed to be 
their minister. 


Surely. ‘the pioneers - were 


great men, One reads of Hyslop. 


Dickson fording Belly River 
when his horse became unman- 
ageable, of Whiteman crossing 


St. Mary-River when his ponies 


‘were submerged and he lost his 
overcoat and other baggage, of 
MacNabb preaching in a lumber 
camp when the dinner gong 
rang, of J. S. Shortt getting a 
letter’ from James Robertson 
saying, “Foothills is - your 
field”! | mon 

In 1887 Calgary was invaded 
by.the most merciful soldiers in 
the. world the Salvation 
Army. From the first their sing- 
ing, band music, and preaching 
were popular. Their first Sun- 
day School of twelve children 
met in a room above the liquor 
store. The smell was so strong 
the first-comers had to air the 
place before -it was fit for a 
meeting. 

The fine home for children 


-with its five acres of land and 


accommodation for a hundred 
children and the staff was be- 
gun in 1908 in Killarney district 
of Calgary. 

Then in 1915 a men’s service 
was begun to meet the need of 
destitute. men returning from 
overseas. This sort of service 
in our leading cities has been 
absolutely invaluable and is 
used by all the Churches. 

The Bishop Pinkham College 
was purchased from the city of 
Calgary in 1935 and converted 
into Grace Maternity Hospital. 


_It provides a shelter for unmar- 


ried mothers. The Salvation 

Army also has built in Calgary 

a new Eventide Home for-elder- 

ly people. : 
First Lutherans 


‘The Lutherans held their first 
service in-Calgary in 1893, but 
no really organized work exist- 
ed until 1900 when the-First Lu- 
theran Church was formed. In 
that year the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church which later be- 
came Trinity Lutheran Church 


was. created. The. Norwegian’ 


Luther. Church also founded a 
college at Camrose in 1910. In 
1901; . Immanuel Lutheran 
Church: was. organized, 


The Missouri Synod founded 
Concordia College.in Edmonton 
in 1921. Concordia College has 
a beautiful location on the Sas- 
katchewan River. It has an en- 
rollment: of 125 boys and girls. 


_It provided High School training |. 


and a two-year college course. 
pastors. and 
Church teachers and workers. 

In the Spring of 1888 a Bap- 
tist Layman came to Calgary 
and organized the First Baptist 


“Church, ° The ‘first service. was 
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_ George Cross, uncle of Clif- 
ton C. Cross, was the first or- 
dained pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Calgary.. The North 
West Company donated a site at 
6th Ave. and 2nd St. W. which 
was accepted reluctantly be- 
cause it ‘seemed too far west’. 
A Church was built by Thomas 
Underwood in 1890 and Mrs. 
Thomas Underwood was_ the 
first candidate to -be baptized. 

To belong to’ a Church in 
those days was a sterner matter 


PURCHASE OF LIVESTOCK ? 


~ Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


than today. It is recorded that 
one young woman was dropped 
from the Baptist roll on a vague 
charge of ‘“worldliness”. Reso- 
lutions were passed and en- 
forced against ‘dancing, card- 
playing, horse-racing, betting, 
intemperance, and all kindred 
practices” in order to “keep the 
body of Christ unspotted from 
the world’. Severe perhaps, but 
is the other extreme, so com- 
mon in our day, that: “every- 
thing goes” any improvement? 


e YOUR PARTNER 
IN HELPING 
CANADA GROW 
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POST 
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Yes Sir! When she pays bills or 
sends money for anything she 
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SCOTIA |e 


OFFICE 


MONEY ORDERS 


~She knows how SAFE they are 
and how easy to cash. And, of 
course, so simple to procure from 
the Rural Mail Courier or the 
___ local Post Office - It’s the GUA- 
is RANTEED SAFE way to SEND 


held in.the Masonic Hall and it |» . : 


is. recorded,. ‘‘The - attendance |. 
was not all that -could be. de-| 
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UNIVERSAL'S INVENTORY REDUCTION BRINGS YOU 


NEW TRUCK HOISTS 
_. _AT 4 PRICE! 


SAVE UP TO 


$2.49,50 


This Special Good Only Until 
April 15 — Act Now! 


By TOM 


oo hopes and aspirations of 
the B.C. fruit grower of to- 
day are not much different from 
his counterpart of 1905. It was 
striking, to one who had re- 
viewed a few of the minutes of 


resolutions brought: before the 
meeting this year were related 
to those approved by the grow- 
ers at the turn of the century. 
Again this year the question of 
markets, supply, grading, and 
varieties entered into the dis- 
cussion. 

The younger delegates at this 
year’s meeting maintained rapt 
attention during the’ presenta- 
tion of the numerous committee 
reports, but as one speaker con- 
tinued to counsel the meeting at 
some length, I noticed one of 
the growers who has partici- 
pated in many past annual con- 
ventions. He had fallen asleep. 

His eyelids slowly closed and 
his head drooped ever farther 


wee 


All hoists have Universal double- 
acting hydraulic cylinders and 
pumps — proven dependable by 
thousands of Canadian users, Does 


Mode! 16 — 16,000-lb. capacity, for all 
1% and 2-ton trucks. $9 495 
Regular $499, be 
Special 2 Price me ES 

with farm certificate, F.O.B., Winnipeg 


not raise grain box more than %” model 8 — 8,000-Ib. capacity for -% ) 
in lowered position. Designed for 1-ton trucks. $ ¥5 forward until he seemed con- 
heavy duty industrial and farm Regular $309 sumed in quiet meditation. Pos- 


operations. with farm certificate, F.O.B., Winnipeg 


e Both models complete with pump 
control valve, cylinders, hose, all 
bolts, nuts and washers, less PTO. 
Ready to install, shipped assembled. 


TERMS: 25% WITH ORDER — 
BALANCE C.O.D. ; 
SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY TO1 


sibly, I thought, dreaming of 
some of the earlier meetings—I 
could picture him clearly stand- 
ing at the front of a smaller 
hall, without the aid of a micro- 
phone, speaking slowly so that 
the secretary could record his 
| remarks, debating the high 
freight rates or poor returns for 
his fruit. 

Those were problems in the 
early days, too. The fruit in- 
dustry must have appeared even 
more hazardous as an invest- 
ment.then than it does now. At 
the annual meeting in 1905 the 
growers were told about the 
fabulous acreage of fruit trees 
| being planted in the Okanagan. 
They must have shown more 
concern .when they were told 
that the Canadian apple crop 
that year would be close to ‘15 
million barrels’’. 


10 - DAY 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Unconditionally guaranteed for 90 


days against mechanical defects and 
workmanship. 


Universal Distributors 


194 Osborne St. South, Winnipeg 13, Manitoba 


plan now for 


EARLIER HARVESTING! 


. Kept Planting 

But the growers in B.C.’s in- 
terior went doggedly on plant- 
ing more trees, and hunting 
later for markets. That thought 
brought me back to the present. 
All growers were alert to the 
38-page report of J. B. Lander, 
sales manager of B.C. Tree 
‘Fruits Limited, the  grower- 
owned agency which sells the 
fruit from B.C. orchards. He 
drew a well informed and plain 
picture of the present and po- 
tential markets for B.C. pro- 
duction. 

While he spoke favorably 
about the possible outlets for 
the B.C. apple crop he warned 
that some varieties are no long- 
er desirable. What was in de- 
mand as a cooking or eating 


Crops start quicker, grow faster when you fertilize with 
Elephant Brand! You'll harvest six to 10 days ahead of 


unfertilized grain... and this earlier maturity reduces 
chances of loss by early frosts, rust and hail. 


Choose from five Elephant Brand fertilizers . . . each 
scientifically balaneed for particular soil and crop needs, 
“each with percentages clearly marked on the bag. It’s. 
& pennies-per-acre investment that returns big dividends 
in higher yields, advanced harvesting, better grades. 

and weed control. ? 
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ing age several years from now. 

The -only conceivable large 
market for apples when the 
trees were being planted in the 


Manufactured by 
THE CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD, 4 
Sales Offices: 
+ CALGARY «+ 


MONTREAL + VANCOUVER SASKATOON + WINNIPEG 


the earlier meetings, how the - 


oot 
7" oRDER eh. a apple fifty years ago is not suit- 
| FROM YOUR DEALER able for the modern market. He 
v NOW / U suggested changes for present 
dee. Sake doleeely fish aie planting to suit conditions when 
Red mee the young trees reach full bear-- 


B.C. fruit growers— 
then, now and tomorrow 


LEACH - 


early 1900s existed on the 
prairie farms and in Great Bri- 
tain. ‘Fruit for the prairies 


‘would be shipped in bulk and 


the. buyer was expected to 
worry about storing the fruit. 
In the past fifty years those 
ideas have completely vanished. 
The shipping of fruit to both ~ 
nearby and far distant markets 
has spread over a longer period 
each year. The customer quick- 
ly adapted the idea of buying 
only what fruit was needed for 
immediate consumption. Refri- 
gerated warehouses for holding 
the apples made this possible, so 
did improved facilities on the 
railroads. Then came the fast 
freight trucks. : 


Cold Storage 

Every packinghouse in each 
district has its large cold-stor- 
age building. They are as much 
‘a part of the Okanagan as the 
elevators are emblematic of our 
grain country. They have help- - 
ed to extend the life of the 
apple and to keep the trucks 
and _ railroads busy with hauling 
over a period of months rather 
than weeks. They provide in- 
surance against warm, fruit- 
damaging weather at harvest 
time. 

The fruit growers are not 
satisfied with everything as 
they now have it. They were 
discussing marketing and pool- 
ing fifty years ago. One of the 
most contentious resolutions to 
come before this year’s meeting 
was on the question of pooling 
their shipments. They have 
achieved central marketing 
which was also on the resolu- 
tion list in 1905. 

Even at that early date they 
recognized the need for re- 
search. They asked the federal 
government for an experimental 
orchard for the dry-belt.- Since 
then the Summerland Experi- 
mental Station was established. 


New Plants . 


In turn the plant breeders at 
the Station have added new 
valuable. They produced the 
Van and several other cherries, 
a new peach and the Spartan 
apple. They have kept the 
grower in close touch with soil 
management, frrigation develop- 
ments, and given sound direc- 
tion in the control of pests and 
disease. ; 

One of the results of research 
was the now famous apple juice 
and more recently, apricot nec- 
tar. These juices have grown 
to important status among the 
varieties which have proved in- 
processed products from the 
fruit into juice. Still more im- 
portant is the fact that most of 
the apples used for this purpose 
were not large enough for mar- 


_keting as fresh fruit. 


The need for additional mar- 
kets was apparent to the 77 
delegates at this year’s conven- 
tion. They were told that peach 
production could reach 21, to ey 


million cases by 1960. That 
represents a stiff climb from the 

00,000 cases marketed 20 years 
ago. 

Those are much the same 
problems that faced the early 
settler and his apparently large 
acreage of new apple trees. But 
fifty years can not pass without 
some amusing incident which 
will be remembered much long- 
er than the killing frosts that 
ruined the crop in 1950. 


~ 


Ben Hoy, one of the first gov- 
ernment horticulturists to serve 
the Okanagan and Kootenay 
fruit growers recalled an early 
meeting of farmers when it was 
the habit to bring all the family 
along to participate in the sup- 
per and the entertainment 


which followed. 

On this occasion which Ben 
recalled so vividly, the children 
had been placed on mats at the 
side of the room for sleep and 


WHO MAY APPLY: 


All persons who have been in residence in the province 
since the year 1905 or prior, may apply for a Senior Citizen 
Scroll. A short period of absence does not disqualify you. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCROLLS: 


The majority of scrolls will be mailed from the Jubilee office to the 
applicant, but communities wishing to be responsible for distribution at 
special presentation ceremonies, even prior to August 22, are requested 
to prepare a list of eligible citizens and ensure that application forms 
are submitted well in advance of the date scrolls are required. 
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the adults entertained with a 
poem or song. Some were more 
talented than others but one 
Scotsman whose reluctance to 
sing had been dulled with 
several liberal contacts with a 
pocket flash finally made his 
way to the platform. 


With his strong voice he 
roared out the strains of Harry 
Lauder’s, “I’m foo the noo.” As 
he ferociously swung into the 


ALBERTA HONORS HER PIONEERS 


with 


Senior Citizen Scrolls 


OR their contribution to Alberta’s Fifty Golden Years, all pioneers who 
were in the province at the time of its establishment in 1905 or before, 
will be presented with Senior Citizen Scrolls, upon application. 
the delicately engraved border of the scroll will depict historic motifs of 
the province, and the script will identify the recipient as a Senior Citizen. 
The name will be hand written on each scroll by an artist. , 


HOW TO APPLY: 


Application must be made for scrolls. Forms will be avail- 
able soon at Municipal Offices in each district.or from the 
Jubilee Committee. Completed application forms are to be 
sent to the Committee (address below). 


Closing Date for Applications— August Ist, 1955 


To enable the Jubilea Committee to prepare and distribute the scrolls, 
your co-operation is requested. Completed applications must be received 
by August I, in order that distribution may begin by August 22. 


SENIOR CITIZENS’ DAY : 


A Senior Citizen’s Day has been added to the 
agenda of official dates for the Jubilee Year. 
September 10th has been set, though com- 
munities throughout the province will be hold- 
ing special Senior Citizen Scroll presentations 
to coincide with their own Jubilee activities. 


Honoring Our Pioneers 


HEY, who homesteaded in Alberta at the turn of the century, or who pioneered in 

industry — they who saw the birth of a great province and contributed to 5’0 years of 
progress — it is they who are worthy of a special and personal commendation by the 
rest of us — their relatives, friends and neighbors. 
presentation of a Senior Citizen Scroll — in a home or at a public gathering, join in 
our Golden Jubilee Celebrations by adding your personal congratulations. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE COMMITTEE 


Room 119 - Legislative Building - EDMONTON, Alberta. 


Whatever the date, wherever the 


chorus, out flew his false plates. 
According to Ben, he reached 
down and grabbed his teeth and 
slapped them back into place 
and finished the tune without 
missing a note. 

Such dauntless men were 
those who planted the famous 
McIntosh over the waste 
benches of the Okanagan and 
built the miles of irrigation 
flume to make them more 
famous. 


Crests on 
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FARMERS! 
SEE BEFORE YOU BUY 


The Wagner Tractormobiles incorpor- 
ating time-tested features of the Wag- 
ner Industrial line. Available in three 


app. drawbar H.P. 57 - 78 - 96. 


sizes, 


It Twists --- {t Turns 


The Wagner Pow-R-Flex coupling per- 
mits four-wheel planetary drive and 
four-wheel steering at all times with 
flexible traction over rough ground. 
This tractor has been designed to meet 
the requirements of present-day farm- 
ing. 
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Mail Coupon for Literature to 


UNITED MACHINE DISTRIBUTORS, 
LTD., 1621 - 3rd Ave. S., 
Lethbridgé, Alberta 
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eLETTERS TO THE EDITOR® 


‘Machinery pools 


and production costs 


UCH has been written, and 
a great deal more spoken, 
regarding the price squeeze that 
is being placed on the small 
farmer by the combination of 
increased costs of the goods he 
has to buy and the reduced pro- 
ceeds of the things he has to 
sell. 

To many, the answer appears 
to be “parity prices’. Now a 
parity price today would put 
hogs at about $35.00 cwt.; good 
steers at about 28c per lb., and 
grade “A” eggs at about 45c a 
dozen. Most farmers, I believe, 
would be satisfied with these 
prices, but what they have prob- 


Students— 


or anyone with spare time 
can use extra money 


The 
Farm & Ranch Review 
Can Help You Get It 


xk * 
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WE WANT AGENTS 


BIG COMMISSIONS PAID. 
ON A POPULAR FARM PAPER 
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* 


for Credentials and Particulars 
Write Circulation Department 


Farm & Ranch Review 
706 2nd Avenue, West Calgary, Alberta 


ably not considered is what they 
would do with the immense sur- 
plus that would pile up. 


Of course, these surpluses 
would be prevented by organ- 
ization of a marketing board 
and the use of production 
quotas. But where there are 
quotas there must be regula- 
tion and controls, and few peo- 
ple like compulsion. Floor prices 
are no great help to the farmer 
but are merely intended as a 
protection to the consumer. 
Any consumer who thinks that 
he would be getting eggs at 15c 


a dozen now if the floor price. 


were removed must remember 
he would pay about $1.00 a 
dozen later on when 75% of the 
egg producers were knocked 
out. The same goes for the 
other farm products. 


However, it is becoming in- 
creasingly obvious the small 
farmer is nearly through. We 
may as well train our thinking 
toward this end. The more 
units you have, the less it costs 
per unit to produce. 

If a small farmer can make a 
few cents on ten hogs at 25c, 
think how much a specialized 
farmer can make with, say 5,000 
hogs! Economists tell us farms 
should not be capitalized to the 
extent of an amount exceeding 
$20.00 per cultivated acre. 
Check your machinery inven- 
tory, Mr. Farmer, and see how 
you stand by this scale. The 
price of a tractor alone exceeds 
$20.00 per cultivated acre of 
the average quarter-section 
farm. I have seen four farmers 
on one section of land, each 
with his own tractor and line of 
machinery, when one outfit 
would have farmed it all easily. 

Well, what’s to happen? 
Hither one of two methods: We 
can have one man buying up 
his more unfortunate neigh- 
bors; we see this more particu- 
larly on the southern prairies, 
but the idea will spread. He 
will own perhaps thirty, fifty — 
maybe one hundred sections of 
land. He forms a company; 
lives in a city, Calgary, or may- 
be Edmonton. In the spring, he 
picks up some men at the em- 
ployment office, goes out with a 
fleet of tractors and seeds his 
fields. The men are then laid 
off to join the unemployed until 
fall when a fleet of self-pro- 
pelled combines takes the crop 
off. Community life is finished 
because there is no community. 
The farm has resolved itself to 
an effectively run factory. 

The other alternative is the 
co-operative farm, where the 
owners share the cost of the 


few years 
#Some appear to be successful, 


nN 


farm machinery and divide the 
Savings at the year’s end. You 
can call them “socialist,” “col- 
lective farms” or whatever 
name suits your purpose, the 
net result is the same. Some of 
these have been operating for a 
in Saskatchewan. 


others not so much. Like all 
' co-operatives, they are a success 
only when the members them- 
‘selves have the necessary sta- 
bility. . 

There are a number of fea- 
tures of both plans I do not 


like. Most of all I shall miss 
,what we call “independent 
neighborliness”. I hope you 


know what I mean. In some 
districts it still femains. Ours 
is one, but in spite of what our 
provincial government told the 
¥.U.A. delegates, this has been 
nothing short of a disaster year ' 
in this area. We have taken a 
real body blow. One more year 
like 1954 and we are through! 


Dale Holtslander. 
Abee, Alta. 


Painless 
extraction 
To the Editor : 


OX page 30 of your October 
issue there appears a letter 
about the difficulty of removing 
porcupine quills from the dog. 
It is very easy to remove the 
quills from any animal if you 
take a pair of scissors and’ cut 
the quills about half an inch 
from the skin as this deflates 
them and they come out easy. 
You might give this information 
in your paper as it would be use- 
ful to many. 
W. McFarlane. 


Victoria, B.C. 


Letters 
critic 
To the Editor : 

Just been reading some of my 
back issues of the Review. I 
keep them for references. But 
tonight I feel like just talking 
to the readers of “The Our 
Readers Think Page’. 


The issue I am reading is the 
March, 1954, number. 


Well, the letters on that page 
gave me such mixed feelings I 
figured they should be mention- 
ed in comparison. One letter, 
written by Mrs. W. A. Roffey of 
Kinusa, Alta., on the use of po-- 
tatoes for feeding on the farm. 
A very useful and constructive 
letter. One that builds, and in 
building, beautifies with its 
humble simplicity — the use of 
potatoes. 


Next to it was a letter tearing 
down, wishing to destroy fellow 
beings. Written by George Le 
Marquand of Rycroft, Alberta. 
What a different feeling one gets 
after reading the one before. 
What a let down. After all, we 
are all striving to live and do the 
best we can at living (or we 
should be); even a letter can 
build or destroy. 


Let’s do good deeds and speak 
good words of all. It really pays 
in the end, if in no other way 


than having a happy conscience. 


Zina Boehmer, 
Erickson, B.C. 


Christianity 
and morals 
To the Editor: 


I would like to. question John. 


Gereluk’s contention that the 
Christian religion is as much 
concerned with morals as it is 
with the hereafter. A few Sun- 
days ago I listened in to a 
famous “Back to the Bible’’ Al- 
berta preacher who holds to the 
view that good conduct will 
count as nothing to those who 
do not accept Christ as their 
Saviour. Premier Manning’s 
words were: “No matter how 
good people are, they will be 
cast into a lake of fire to suffer 
everlasting torment, if they are 
unbelievers.”’ 


I wrote asking if he would be 
happy in Paradise knowing that 
all those of other religions, and 
including deists, pantheists and 
free-thinkers, etc., were in.such 
torment. He did not reply ex- 
cept to say next Sunday that the 
Bible was the word of God li- 
terally and could not be ques- 
tioned. Well, of course, the 
Bible is our greatest book, but 
is also a very difficult one with 
all its eastern allusions, symbol- 


isms, legends, and mythical als. 


legories that western minds 
cannot fathom. But the gullible 
fringe of shallow and primitive 
literalists accept the eastern 
creations ,in toto, and see noth- 
ing amiss with the “glory for 
us” ands to hell with all the 
others, conception. 

The emphasis and_ trend 
among thinking Christians to- 
» day, I venture to hope, is to- 
wards the simple and unselfish 
ethics so greatly despised’ by 
your correspondent. : 

Forward looking poets and 
humanists did not get-off scot 
free as Mr. Gereluk would try 
to make out, and furthermore it 
is an unfair comparison to set 
up the finest passage in scrip- 
ture as against the worst in our 
poetry. 

- John Christie. 

6625 Fleming, Vancouver, B.C. 


The early 
trails 


To the Editor: 


Just received my * January 
Farm and Ranch Review. When 
I came to Alberta, back in 1899, 
there was only a small mix 
train, thrice weekly, from Cal- 
gary to So. Edmonton. My 
father and myself settled on the 
north half Section 4, T. 40, R. 
24, 13 miles E, and 3 south of 
Lacombe, Alta. 10 miles west of 
Alix. Two small horse-power 
threshing machines did all the 
threshing about Laq.mbe that 
year. 

Things have changed some 
since that time: At that time, 
.there were not very many roads 


, 


opened up yet; just trails here 
and there, etc. It was mostly 


~ranching at that time. 


.° Donald F, Belknap. 
Edmonton, Alta. y 


Pious 
felons 
To the Editor: 

In reply to John Gereluk (in 
your last issue), may I humbly 
point out to him that the jails 
are filled with criminals who, in 
many cases, are quite religious 


and most of them have not: 


abandoned their faith in God. It 
is characteristic that most mur- 
derers are accompanied to the 
execution by a. priest or a min- 
ister. If they didn’t believe in 
God, they wouldn’t have it that 
way. ; 
: Mike Taczynski. 
Gypsumville, Man. 


Argument 
over muskrats 
To the Editor: 

Was reading about muskrats, 
by Kerry Wood, where he 
claims that they have two 
to three litters a year. I 
lived around muskrat houses 
and I got so I could tell them 
apart from each other. They 


only got one litter a year. Some, 


are born early part of May, 
some later in June, that’s why 
most people think. they have 
more litters a year. Most-peo- 
ple don’t spend enough time to 
really find out. I sure did, be- 
cause I had a lot of it in the 
thirties that all I done then was 
trap. I have seen as high as 10 
in a litter. They grow fast once 
they are about six weeks old. It 
takes’ the old pair all their time 
to raise them, so if they had two 
or three litters, the last bunch 
would be under the ice before 
they were born. 
Ernie Kalk. 
Hudson Bay, Sask. ® 


A fair price 


for wheat 
To the Editor: 

I enjoy many articles which 
appear in your paper, latest be- 
ing “The British want back in 
the world wheat agreement.” It 
is my firm belief they only 
dropped out to get wheat cheap- 
er, having no regard of the ex- 
pense it takes to produce. it. 
Now that war is very likely in 
the near future, they probably 
are only too willing to have the 
price fixed at a much lower rate 
than the open market would 
bring. 

After farming for 46 years 
and now retired, I can assure 
you I didn’t sleep most of the 
time or go to a warmer climate 
in the winter either. If a coun- 
try is to remain prosperous, it 
is very important that all those 
who produce the natural re- 
sources like the miner, the log- 
ger, fisherman and farmer be 
paid a decent amount, but it 
should never be too much as it 
interferes with export. 

W. G. McCargar. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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Who the aaa of the 
RED CROSS ? 


Canadians in every walk of life make up the great army of Red 
Cross volunteers. f 


The man who fills your gas tank, the store clerk who waits on you, 
the doctor, farmer, factory worker, clergyman ... all may be 
among those who quietly serve humanity through the Red Cross. 


97°% of all Red Cross workers are unpaid volunteers. They give of 
their time, their abilities and their money without thought of reward. 


They are the very soul, the moving spirit of the Red Cross, 


GIVE ha PR0sS 


Cheerfully... Gratefully... Generously ! 
$5,494,100 is needed this year 


SPECIAL ... 


while they last / 


Maybe there were “‘specials’” in the ancient bazaars but 
they certainly didn’t have the values found in today’s food 
markets. Many gteat developments, like food stores, are 
made possible by financial assistance from Imperial Bank 
of Canada. Money saved at* Imperial helps provide the 
things we need, and also earns interest for you. So, call in 
at any branch of Imperial and open your own Savings 
Account today. 


IMPERIAL 


“the lank that sewice built ” - 


43-4 
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for Tops... 
in farm and ranch radia lictenina 


Dial 1060 CFCN 


Hear these... 


farm service features 


Rural Route 1060 — daily — 6:00 ~ 6:45 a.m. 
—featuring Ross Henry, CFCN's Farm Service Director 


- WHEAT POOL NEWS — daily — 8:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
— 10:00 p.m. 


Road and Weather Reports — daily — 6:50 a.m. 
— 7:55 a.m., 11:15 p.m. 


Call of the Land — daily — 1:00 p.m. 


Livestock. Market Reports — daily — 12:45 at end of 
Wheat Pool News. 


Hear these... 


entertainment features 


Stu Davis Show — week days — 10:30 a.m. 
CFCN's Old Timers — Fridays — 9:00 p.m. 

Fibber McGee and Molly — week days — 7:30 p.m. 
The Great Gildersleeve — week days — 7:45 p.m. 
National Grain Show — Saturdays — 6:30 p.m. 


Dial 1060 — CFCN — 10,000 Watts 


The Voice of the Prairies Limited . 
Calgary 


|More trees in Sask. 


mean better grain crops 


ANY Saskatchewan farmers 
plant more trees in order 
to grow more A paradox, 
you say? ~Not according to 
those farmers who have well- 
grown field shelterbelts, The 
Conquest Field Shelterbelt As- 
sociation, which covers 126 sec- 
tions and in which one farmer 
alone has planted 350,000 trees, 
has become a major demonstra- 
tion area for the rest of the 
province. From there, visiting 
farmers have taken the idea 
home, and with the help of vari- 
ous government assistance 
plans, have planted field shel- 
terbelts on their own farms. 


Over 2,000,000 seedling trees 
were sent out last spring to 
Saskatchewan farms from the 
federal forest nursery stations 
at Indian Head and Sutherland. 
This is slightly higher than the 
total distributed in 1953, and is 
in addition to thousands of trees 
planted to extend the Conquest 
area and a similar but smaller 
project at Aneroid. About half 
of this year’s distribution went 
into field shelterbelts, bein 
sufficient to plant about 35 
miles of hedges. The remainder 
were used in farmstead shelter- 
belts, roadside hedges, snow 
traps around dugouts and in 
woodlots. From 1937 to 1952 

prairie farmers planted 2,0 
anil of field shelterbelts out- 
side the Conquest and Aneroid 
projects. 


Many. Benefits 


It is well known that field 
shelterbelts reduce wind veloc- 
ity, but the varied benefits 
which derive from this are not 
so well reco The most 
noticeable . a sorts ber are the 
reduction of soil ting and 
control of snow. In the Con- 
quest area soil drifting was 
very severe in the drought years 
of the 1930’s, but where field 
shelterbelts have grown to ser- 
viceable heights this type of soil 
erosion has been almost com- 
pletely controlled. Tests have 
shown that a well-grown shel- 
terbelt 25 to 30 feet high may 
be expected to reduce Wiad vel- 
ocity for a distance of approxi- 
mately 400 feet, the velocity at 
200 feet being about 50 per cent 
of that in the open. Where hed- 
ges are planted in rows 20 rods 
apart across the prevailing wind 
the centre of the field will be 
only 165 feet from the border- 
ing hedges. 


As well as controlling soil 
drifting the reduction in wind 
velocity traps snowfall, provid- 
ing additional spring moisture 
for field crops and gardens, fill- 
ing large dugouts and keeping 
roads and rail lines passable. 
Snowdrifts along shelterbelts 
have been reported more than 
60 feet wide and up to 10 feet 
deep. 


In several areas of the prov- 
ince, although annual rainfall 


might be sufficient to produce 
an average crop, hot dry winds 
take up this moisture before it 
can be used by the plants. Re- 
duced wind velocity achieved 
by field shelterbelts results in a 
corresponding reduction ‘in the © 
rate of evaporation and trans- 
piration of soil moisture 
through the plants. It has been 
found that at a distance of 50. 
feet from a single-row white 
spruce belt 25 feet high, evap-. 
oration was reduced 40 percent. | 

Further benefits of field shel- | 
terbelts are less physical dam- : 
age to standing crops by high 
winds, and protection of more 
delicate © garden and orchard 
plants from light frosts. This 
latter benefit means a greater 
variety of fruits and vegetables 
than could otherwise be grown 
in the prairie area. 


Advantages of a social nature 


accrue, since with open roads 


winter isolation does not be- 
come-a major factor in the de- 
cision to move from rural to ur- - 
ban home. With varied garden 
and orchard produce, a greater _ 
assurance of financial returns 
from field crops, more adequate 
water supplies from —dugouts 
and a farm home beautified by 
trees and flowers, life on the 
farm becomes more attractive, 
congenial and permanent. 


Spacing Important 

In areas of light soil subject 
to severe drifting in weath- 
er, the field shelterbelts are 
generally planted in rows 20 
rods apart running nearly the 
length of the field and as much 
as possible across the direction 
of prevailing winds. In most 
areas the farmers have com- 
promised by planting the hedg- 
es in a north-south direction. ~ 

On heavier land, the spacing 
between rows may be extended 
to 50 rods or more, the average 
being 40 rods. However, at 
least one farmer in the Conquest 
area whose original plantings 
were more widely spaced later 
decided greater advantage could 
be gained by a further sub-div- 
ision of the fields. The use of 
mechanized farming techniques 
has not been hampered because 
of the narrower strips. ( 

The past objection by some 
farmers that. tree planting was 
a long and arduous task has 
been largely overcome ‘through 
development of mechanical tree- | 
planting machines capable of 
handling 1,500 seedlings per 
hour. The machine, carrying 
two operators, is pulled by a 
tractor. 


Help Buy Machines 

Purchase of tree planting ma- 
chines by municipalities is en- 
couraged by the Saskatchewan 
department © of agriculture 
through payment of half the 
cost to a maximum of $400. 
Since this assistance policy was 
begun in 1950, a total.of 23 ma- 


Small trains and 
little cars moved first crops 


By J. 


AV iength trains of 
only 17-cars and up to 28 
per cent of the crop moved over 
loading platforms are part of 
the prairie grain picture turned 
up in transportation records 
from the 50 years the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has been serv- 
ing Alberta and Saskatchewan 
provinces. 

The C.P.R. has, of course, 
been the West’s conveyor ‘belt 
for longer than that, for almost 
as long as there has been a crop 
to move. The first year for 
which crop records are avail- 
able was 1878. The C.P.R. was 
running into what is now Sas- 
katchewan. in 1882, into the 
present Alberta in 1883. 

Back there in 1905 the size of 
the box cars was 30 tons and 40 
tons. Figuring an average of 35 
tons and a maximum train of 17 
cars, this meant 595 tons of 
grain. Now there are 70-ton 
box cars and diesel engines 
which can haul to 6,000 tons as 
they did in the crop year ended 
Tae 31, 1953, when a new all- 


Ww. 


. time record in grain loading 


was set with 372,431,000 
bushels of grain moved. 

Going back a little further 
than Provincial Year 1905 for 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the 
records show that in 1900 there 
were 17 million bushels of 
wheat produced on the prairies 


in a-severe drought year, and in- 


the: following year production 
was 62.8 million bushels. Still 
further back, in 1885, the count 
was 8.5 million bushels on the 
Prairie Region. 

: Big Run 

The loading platforms enjoy- 
- ed their biggest run between 
1906 and 1908 while elevator 
construction was catching up. 
14% of all grain loaded on the 
C.P.R.. in 1906 was over plat- 
forms, and in 1908 that figure 
had risen to 28%. From there 


chines have been purchased. 
The department will also pay up 
to $16.00 per mile of the cost of 
planting. 

Broadleaf trees are supplied 
free of charge from the forest 
nursery stations at-Indian Head 
and Sutherland, the farmer pay- 
ing only the express charges. 
Most of the trees supplied for 
field shelterbelts are caragana, 
which are planted from 12 to 18 
inches apart in single rows. To 
provide. greater height as a 
“second storey” above the dense 
caragana, many farmers have 
substituted maple, ash or some 
other tree for every tenth cara- 
gana, or as a second row beside 


caragana. In low-lying slough - 


areas where high moisture con- 
tent makes the growing of cara- 
gana inadvisable, acute-leaf wil- 
‘low is substituted and grows 
very rapidly. 

Tests are being carried out to 


MAUNDER 


it went downward to 10% in 
1916, five per cent during the 
30’s and in 1949 the figure was 
0.4%. 

The trains might have been 
small in 1905 judged by present- 
day standards, but they did not 
waste any time on the road for 
average time in transit from 
Swift Current to Fort William 
was approximately seven days, 
and, allowing for this being all 
main line, it compares favorably 
with the transportation record 


in recent years. Saskatchewan |. 


cars now do four round trips a 
month to the Lakehead and AI- 
berta cars do three, with these 
being averages taking in the 
lines which get only local ser- 
vice as well as mainline points. 
In 1905 most of the railroad 
was mainline. 


Those early days when there 


“were loading platforms needed 
‘dispatchers right on the job to 


instruct conductors where to 
spot empties and where to pick 
up~loads. ‘These loads were 
sealed by the agent at the first 
open office and billed by the 
same agent as from the point of 
pick-up. 

Stencilled load limits on the 
outside of the car and stencilled 
grain lines inside them were the 
indiction of maximum weight 
and the heights to which grain 


could be loaded to reach that | 


weight limit. 

The average. out-turn of 
wheat per car at the Lakehead 
increased progressively from 
1900 to 1913 in the big days of 
the small box cars.. Up to-1900 
these cars were 20 tons and 30 
tons and from 1901 on were 30 
tons and 40 tons. In 1900 the 
average out-turn per car at the 
Lakehead was 53,000 pounds, 
and it went up each year to 
1913 as more of the bigger cars 
were received until it was at 
79,000 pounds per unit. 


select: trees and shrubs. suited 
to land which is slightly or mod- 
erately alkali. Encouragement 
to insect-eating birds is. pro- 
vided by planting fruit-bearing 
shrubs. In the Conquest area 
as many as 25 bird nests have 
been reported per half-mile of 
shelterbelt. In home and garden 
shelterbelts inner rows of ever- 
greens are frequently included, 
the seedlings for these being 
charged for at a nominal rate. 
by the forest nursery stations. 


In all cases at least a year of 
summerfallow is required be- 
fore planting if trees are to sur- 
vive and flourish. With this in 
mind, shelterbelts should be 


‘planted next spring only in 


those fields which are summer- 
fallowed this year. Further de- 
tails on the techniques of suc- 
cessful tree planting and infor- 
mation on ordering trees may 
be obtained from district agri- 
cultural representatives. 


, of drill that fits your particu- 
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Seed 


at the 


y " Proper Time and Rate 


tot Higher 


XPERTS agree that, along with 

the selection of good, clean seed, 
two other factors play a big part in 
the kind of crop you get at har- 
vest: seeding at the proper time 
and at the proper rate. And you 
can make sure of getting your crop 
in when soil and moisture conditions 
are just right and of seeding in just 
the right quantity with a John Deere 
Grain D: Drill. 

When you count on-a John Deere 
—whether it's a high-speed plain 
grain. drill, ress grain drill, a 
lister, grain drill, or a plow press 
drill—you can be sure of s eeding 
through your planting with fewer 
stops.:The rugged construction of all 
John Deere Drills makes it possible 
to maintain higher tractor speeds 
even in rough, uneven fields. The 
dependable feeds of a John Deere 
mean uniform metering of all seed 
in just the recommended quantity. 
There are no skips and bare spots or 
overcrowding that means too heavy 
a growth and too big a de- 
mand on available moisture. 

Crops planted at the right 
time and at the right depth 
with a John Deere are more 
likely to germinate early, 
stool out evenly, and pro- 
duce heads of higher quality 
grain, 


See Your John Deere Dealer 


Assure yourself of better. 
crop yields through better 
planting with a John Deere 
Grain Drill. Right.now, be- 
fore you turn another page, 
fill out the coupon at right 
for a free folder on the kind 


lar planting needs. Better 
still, let your John Deere 
dealer show youhow a John 
Deere Grain Drill can mean 
new savings in seed, labor, 
and maintenance costs. See 
him on your next trip to 
town, 


Wheat growers count on John Deere 
Press Grain Drills and Lister Grain 
Drills for making the most of moisture, 
stemming erosion. 


Séedbed. preparation and planting 
are lumped into one fast operation 
with a John Deere Plow Press Grain 
Drill. 


ga JOHN DEERE 


—& Quali shy Farm Equipment> Since 1837 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, Ltd. 
Calgary - Regina - Hamilton - Winnipeg © 


See your John Deere dealer. Fill out 
the coupon for free literature. 


(0 Plain Grain Drill [7] Press Grain Drill 
[J Plow Press Drill [J Lister Grain Drill 


Name. 


Town ————______ 
Province. 


, 
Pet a A ee SA SR Se ce Se Sm Senex 


Raval Romig sai ois a es 


¢ 
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N our northern short season 
climate the chances of ri- 
pening tomatoes, melons and 
other warmth-loving plants de- 
pends toa large extent on the 
number of frost-free days. In 
southern Manitoba the 36-year 
average number of frost-free 
days is 122.- In some years frost 
has been recorded as late as 
June 7th, and as early as Sept. 
2nd, 1944, had an unusually 
long frost-free period: from 


May 8th until Oct. 1st, giving a 


total of 144 frost-free days: On 
the other hand, 1924 had but 
93 days without frost. 

The use of plant protectors 


Phone 21391 East of Hotel Noble 


50th Anniversary of 
SOMERVILLE’S 


CALGARY MONUMENTAL CO. 


121-13th Ave. West, CALGARY 


By H. F. HARP 


such as “hotcaps” or “hotents” 
will extend the season by ten to 
fifteen days. These protectors 
are semi-transparent paper 
covers. The -hotcaps measure 
about a foot in diameter and 
stand about 6 inches high. The 
Hotents are larger measuring 
about 16 x 12 inches and 7% 
inches high. There is no doubt 
of the practical value of plant 
protectors when they are used 
intelligently. One thing must be 
borne in mind, namely, the 
plants to be protected should 
be well grown, sturdy plants 
that have been gradually inured 
to outdoor ‘conditions and not 
HERBS BY MAIL for relief of 
Athma, bronchitis, anaemic and blood 
conditions, gall, kidney and bladder, 
stomach, liver and bowels, nerves, 
piles, ‘loss of. vigor, rheumatic and 
arthritic pains, Slendex Herbs, etc. 
$4 for 30-day supply. No C.O.D. Free 
catalog. The Herb House, 12409 - 87 


\St., Edmonton, Alta. , 


IN 15 MINUTES 


AMERICA’S FINEST 


ELECTRIC CHURN 


with the 


DIXIE MAID 


ELECTRIC CHURN 


Easier to operate, simpler in 
construction than most electric 
churns. Uses less current. 


- Churns while you attend to other 
duties, or while you read and 
rest. 


Easy to clean because all sur- 
faces are smooth and rounded: 
No- projections to hurt your 
hands. . 


Saves money in using less cur- 


rent. Produces more butter in 
less time. 


AN ENGINEERED PRODUCT 
Write for Full Particulars 


PASTEURIZE 


AT HOME 


DON’T DRINK RAW MILK... Here is the scientific way to pasteurjze on the 


arm... 


no special preparation or clean up. 


Just pour in the milk and turn 


the Timer knob. All the rest is automatic. 


WATERS CONLEY New Automatic 


HOME PASTEURIZER 


LL a A SE SS OS Se ce Se ee ee Gee 


Please send me full 


information about the DIXIE MAID Electric 4 


Churn [] the WATERS CONLEY Home Pasteurizer []. 


I 
J 
i NAME 2 et 
R ADDRESS... 


A A A A A A A SS A A A A A A ON MN Me ee mS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CREAMERY INDUSTRY SUPPLY LTD. 


1007A - Ist Street East, CALGARY, ALTA. 


Plant protectors give earlier crops 


weak, spindly plants which will 
invariably suffer a setback, even 
if they are covered with plant 
protectors. 

In the Prairie garden it is 
considered safe to set out toma- 
to plants around May 20 if hot- 
caps are used. However, the 
wise gardener will be guided by 
the weather conditions. ~It is 
better to delay the transplant- 
ing a few days should the 
weather be cold and wet. On 
the other hand, if the weather 
is fine and appears to be settled 
advancing the date of planting 
a few days may be warranted. 

The warmest part of the gar- 
den is naturally the best site for 
these early crops. Shelter from 
the north and west is of great 
benefit. The plants are set in 
the usual way and each one 
given a good soaking with water 
before the hotcap is placed in 
position: A week or so later it 
may be necessary to ventilate 
the hotcaps if the weathér is 
very warm. This is done by 
making a hole about two inches 


in diameter on the south side of- 


the hotcap. Later on when the 
young plants are seen to be 
crowding the hotcaps:a slit is 
made ‘in the top to allow the 
plant to grow through. Care 
must be taken not to expose 
them if weather conditions are 
harsh. -The hotcap is left 
around the base of the plant to 
provide a measure of shelter 
from wind. By the middle of 
the summer it will have disinte- 
grated. The hotent has two 
wire supports that will interfere 
with cultivating or hoeing if left 
around the plant so they had 
best be removed after they have 
served their purpose. 


How to Raise Sturdy Plants 


Most gardeners like to start .a 
few plants indoors for trans- 
planting to the garden in June. 
A common mistake is to sow 
the seed too early, resulting in 
tall, weak plants that take half 


a summer to recover from the 
shock of transplanting, and 
rarely yield early fruit. April 
1st is a good date to sow to- 
matoes. A week later is satis- 
factory if the night temperature 
doesn’t fall below 60°. Space 
the seeds about half an inch 
apart and cover them not more 
than a quarter of an inch deep. 
Use two parts loamy soil, one 
part peat and one part sand. 
If the garden soil is inclined to 
heaviness, more peat and sand 
should be used. Place a piece 
of glass and a sheet of paper 
over the seed pan until the seed 
germinates. Apply water at 
room temperature by partially 
immersing the seed pan in a 
container of water, allowing it 
to. remain long enough to be- 
come saturated by percolation. 

When the seedlings have 
made their first true leaves they 
should be transplanted to shal- 
low boxes at a distancé of about 
two inches each way. Keep the 
boxes in a sunny window to 
promote sturdy growth. 

Peppers and egg plants are 
given like treatment, but should 
be sown two weeks earlier than 
the tomatoes. 

By the first of May the young 
plants can be set out in a gar- 
den frame. Some means of 
keeping out the frost will be ne-. 
cessary and a simple method 
is hereby outlined: 

Cold Frames Heated with 


Electric Light Bulbs. 


. A home-made garden: frame 
constructed to fit storm window 
sash can be made frost-proof by 
using one two-hundred-watt ' 
light bulbs to each ten square 
feet of frame area. The lights 
are only needed from sundown 
until sunrise unless the day is - 
cold and sunless. At such times 
it will be found necessary to 
have them burning during the 
day. 

~ Cold frames can be made 
from rough lumber, 1” x 12”. 
The height at the back should 
be about 18”; at the front about 
12”. The frame is best set fac- 
ing south to trap all the sun- 
light possible. The south wall 


Meditations 


Bly Awe. 


al Suiteght 


MARKS 


Some Things Are Permanent 
THE most reliable and the most dangerous thing in the world is truth. 


for truth is eternal reality. 


Falsehood is the betrayal of truth. Error is the misconception of truth. 
You can and must bet your life on truth or your life will fail. 
Pilate asked Jesus Christ the most profound question in all history 


when he asked Him “What is truth?” 


Jesus, had just explained His pur- 


pose, but not His identity, to Pilate, by saying: “To this end was I born; 
and for this purpose I came into the world — that they (we) might know 


the truth. 


We are always seeking for the truth, but often with misgivings, for fear 
we will find it, if our purpose is not good; for truth, which is the very 
essence of God, permits no compromises. 

It is certainly because we must-have faith in the truth that we are 


sure that God is the Spirit and Reality of Love. 


If He were otherwise, His 


Creation would be self-destroying, and-could not be eternal, even though 
love is the will or willingness to-sacrifice oneself for another or others, as 


Jesus demonstrated. 


He had explained previously that there could be no greater test of 
love than that a man lay down his life for his friend, 


Let us cherish truth and love. 
reliable and permanent. 


They are all life has for us that are 
Suppose then we also think and act the truth 


in the spirit of love, for that is the “righteousness” which, we are told, God 
wants us to seek first, in order to bring about His Kingdom on earth. 


Human life is that simple and that difficult. 


of the dwelling house is ideal. 

In periods of unseasonably 
cold weather the gardener will 
be ready with a cover of burlap 
or old blankets to make sure 
frost doesn’t penetrate the 
frame. i 


Ventilation 


Fresh air is most important 
to the well-being of all plants, 
and no opportunity should be 
lost to ventilate the frame when 
the outside temperature rises 
well above the freezing mark. 
Blocks of wood, 1” x 2” and 4” 
. long are placed under the sash 
on the leeward side. Drafts can 
be ruinous to tender plants, so 
when the day is cool and windy 
care must be taken not to over 
ventilate the frame. When the 
young plants are growing free- 
ly, the sash may be slid back 
during the sunny hours to give 
the plants a chance to harden 
up. This process of hardening 
is all important and should be 


- plenty large enough. At no 


done gradually, taking into con- © 


sideration the vagaries of the 
weather. 


Finally make sure the plants 


are toughened up. before they - 


are set out in the open ground. 
Better be a few days late. than 


plant out specimens that are 


soft and tender. 

There are usually a few new 
varieties of tomatoes offered for 
sale by the seedsmen, and.- it is 
commendable to make a test of 
one or two, but the prudent gar- 
‘dener will depend on the old, 
tried and proven varieties to 
provide the bulk of the crop. 
Such varieties as Early Chat- 
ham and Bounty are recom- 
mended. Meteor, Monarch and 
Mustang, which were introduc- 
ed by the Experimental Station, 
Morden, are finding favor all 
across the country. 


BY TOP FEEDING / 
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Seasonable Hints pot of half peat and half sand. plants, 


African Violets — Now is the Rooting takes about a month emerge from the base of the 

when the leaves are potted into rooted leaves. When they have 
small pots, using the same soil grown a few inches the old 
mixture as given the divided leaf is cut off at soil level. 


time to divide these plants; or 
leaf cuttings may be started to 
provide young stock. If old 
plants are to be divided, they 
should first be allowed to dry 
out slightly as in this state they 
are more easily pulled apart. 
Divide them into single crowns 
and put them separately into 
3” pots: Press. the soil only 
moderately firm and see that it 
is of a spongy nature. Good 
African violet soil is made up 
by mixing 1 part fibrous loam, 1 
part peat, 1 part well decom- 
posed manure and 1 part sharp 
sand. When the young plants 
are established in their small 
pots, they should be potted into 
larger ones; the 4”. size is 


THINKING 
OF BUYING... 


more dairy or beef 
cattle? Discuss your 
financial problems 
with our 

local manager. 


time do they need a pot larger 
than the 4” size. 


Leaf Cuttings 


Mature leaves are best for 
propagating and should be in- 
serted around the edge of a 4” 


Farmers’ banking needs 
have been’ our special 
interest for over 87 years, 


“At 4th and Main it 
suddenly occurred to me 
that it’s about time | had 
the brakes fixed.” 


YOU'RE WRONG THERE, MILT. SOME 
FEEDERS ARE RAISING CHICKS 
WITH AN AVERAGE LIVEABILITY 


OF OVER 97% 


('M LOSING A,LOT 
OF CHICKS DURING 
THE FIRST SIX 
WEEKS, BILL, BUT 
1 Guess IT HAS 
TO BE THAT WAY 


CHICKS NEED 


A, STRONG START— AND A PROP- 
ERLY BALANCED FEED FOR THEIR 
DELICATE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. TRY 


MIRACLE CHICK STARTER. IT HAS 


EVERYTHING “A CHICK 


NEEDS 


FOR RAPID, HEALTHFUL GROWTH. 


You’re losing money when your baby 
chicks die. Chick losses are caused 
by many things . . . but mostly by in- 
correct housing and feeding. A baby 
chick’s tiny digestive system needs a 
delicately balanced starter feed. That’s 
why so many successful poultrymen 
use Miracle Chick Starter to get them 
past the critical first 6 weeks. Miracle 
Chick Starter’s perfect balance of 
quality ingredients makes it.a feed 


SE a -, 


z Any Y abs 9 

that a baby chick can easily digest — . 

easily turn into blood, flesh and bones. Poultry Feeds 
Miracle feeds also offer a “‘start-to- , 

finish” range of poultry feeds, includ- include : 


ing Miracle Hatching Mash, Miracle 


Growing Mash and Miracle Laying AARMCLE Hatching Mash ‘'Petien) 
Mash. All contain superior top- : (crumbles 
quality ingredients. MARPCLE Chick Starter or peters 

Be sure of greater average livability. MARMCLE Growing Mash ‘S@™>!** 
Ask your dealer for Miracle Chick , 1 — 
Starter and.other poultry feeds. MARPLE Laying Mash | “Sit, 


Young plants will 
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Cattle weight | ate 
and cost of gain 


A toe at the Lethbridge Ex- 
perimental Station during 
the past few months have pro- 
vided useful information on 
cattle weight and cost of gain. 
Dr. Frank Whiting directed the 
tests. It has been known for 
some years, he says, that it 
costs more to put 100 lbs. gain 
on a 1,000-lb. steer than on a 
500-Ib. steer, but the magnitude 
of the difference has not always 
been fully understood. 
_ Forty-four choice calves, fed 
a two-to-one ration »f grain to 
hay, comprised the test ma- 
terial here. The hay fed was a 
mixture of 2/3 alfalfa and 
one-third crested wheat grass. 
The grain mixture was com- 
reg cs 35% barley, 34% oats, 
€ 


ght of Steer 500 Ibs. 900 Ibs, ~ 
400 - 500 - 600 - 700 - * 800- 
moelly paiti S 1.65 1.83 2.00 2.04 2.13 
Total feed/100 ibs. gain 636 682 752 814 872 
Feed cost/100 lbs. gain... $11.66 $12.48 $13.80 $14.90 $16.00 
400 - 500 - 600 - 700 - 800 - 


Box 280, 


ent tests: 
600 lbs. 700 Ibs. 800 Ibs. 


Help Crippled Children 
Order your Easter Seals 


NOW 
from Children's Hospital Aid Society 


15% dried molasses beet pulp, 
10% linseed oil meal, 5% beet 
molasses, 42% salt and %% 
bonemeal. The animals were fed 
in individual stalls and slaugter- 
ed when they weighed 900 Ibs. 

Average daily gain, and feed 
required for 100 Ibs. gain, in- 
creased as the weight of the 
animal increased. To put 100 
Ibs. gain on a steer from 800 to 
900 lbs. cost 37% more than to 
increase the weight from 400 
to 500 Ibs. In previous steer 
feeding trials at Lethbridge it 
cost about 20% more to in- 
crease weight from 900.to 1;000 
Ibs. than from 800 to 900 Ibs., 
Dr. Whiting reports. 

Here are results of the re- 
c 


Calgary 


THE IDEAL 
COMBINATION... 


@ The McKEE Suction Forage Blower 
© The McKEE Field Harvester 


Because of 


the tremendous volume of 


hay and other forage crops that these 


two machines can handle, 


they make 


the ideal combination for large-scale 


McKEE 


operators in Western Canada. 


Suction Forage Blower 


McKEE 
Field Harvester 
s * = 


Features of Both: 
@ Low initial cost. 
@ Low power requirements. 


@ Extremely low mainten- 
ance. 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


McKee Harvesting Systems, Elm Creek, Manitoba 
Innes J. Haug, Ltd., Regina, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Belt Industries, Ltd., Calgary, Alberta 

Pacific Tractor & Equipment, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
or write Department F.R. 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED 


ELMIRA 


ONTARIO 


Speculation 


im pepper 
pores is a commodity 
which lends itself well to 
futures trading. Its quality is 
imperishable and it is easily and 
cheaply stored. As a result a 
flourishing futures trade is con- 
ducted on the New York Stock 
Exchange which in a general 
way sets the world price of 


pepper. During the early part- 


of this year the price of “spot” 
Malabar pepper slumped from a 
high of $1.02 per pound in Jan- 
uary to a low of $0.49 in June. 
By August 27, it had risen to 


Co-operation 


in Canada 


O-OPERATIVE business in 
Canada amounted to $1,- 
202,325,902 in the crop year 
ending July 31, 1953 (the latest 
year for which figures are 
available) according to a-report 
written by J. E. O’Meara of the 
Economics Division, federal de- 
partment of agriculture. This 
figure is $90 million greater 
than reported for 1952. There 
were a total of 2,773 co-opera- 
tives reporting with a combined 
membership of: 1,429,003. 


Farm marketing co-opera- 


qe experimental farm _ser- 
vice reports that the long- 
time. average date of the first 
seeding of spring grain in the 
Lethbridge district is April 21 
and the average date of the first 
harvesting of wheat or oats is 
August 8. 

At Lacombe the first seeding 
of spring grain averages May 2 
and first harvesting August 26. 

At Beaverlodge seeding be- 
gins on May 11 on the average 
and harvest on August 25. 

The average frost-free period 
at the three stations is as fol- 
lows: Lethbridge 115 days, La- 
combe 79 days and Beaverlodge 
97 days. 

The average date of the last 


frost in the spring and the first: 


$1.07 again and by November 
was down to $0.52. 

Over the years the price of 
pepper has: fluctuated over a 
wide range. Before World War 
IT over-production resulted in 
prices as low as $0.03 a pound. 
Following the outbreak of the 
Korean War the peak price of 
$2.80 a pound was reached. 

Grain producers of Western 
Canada who, between January 
and September in 1938 saw the 
price of wheat drop from $1.54 
to 57 cents a bushel will under- 
stand how the producers of pep- 
per must feel about the futures 
market method of selling their 
produce.—(The Budget.) 


tives, selling $876.3 million 
worth of produce, accounted for 
nearly three-quarters of all co- 
operative business in Canada 
last year. Sales of merchandise 
and farm supplies amounted to 
$256.7 million. Fishermen’s co- 
operatives sold fish to the value 
of. $17.2 million and service co- 
operatives did $20.6 million 
worth of business. 

Saskatchewan led all prov- 
inves in co-operative activities. 
with business totalling $353.6 
million and Alberta stood in 
second place doing $185 million 
worth of business, The table be- 
low shows co-operative activity 
in Canada in the year ending 
July 31, 1953, by provinces : 
No. Memb : 


er- Value of 

Province Co-opgy * ship business 
British Columbia .......0.00. 118 15,522 73,974,507 
Alberta’ ion ony ee eee 354 252,379 185,078,380 
Saskatchewan 618 411,792 353,600,817 
Manitoba .............. 145 132,412 91,081,419 
Ontario“ 2...2. 220k 410 162,601 153,074,073 
* Quebec Ua vsclandouesbooouaarsberecs 827 148,938 148,987,084 
New. Brunswick) .2..:00..0cu03 76 14,202 12,879,771 
Nova Scotia hs adeatbnddsedlciineas 116 23,053 24,124,458 
Prince Edward Island ........ ce 39 7,095 6,173,678 
Newfoundland  ...0.....c...eccscececeee ie 63 8,132 4,041,402 
Interprovincial] ...22.....eeccecseee 7. 192,877 149,310,313 
TOtee =5.. oe as 2,773 1,429,003 $1,202,325,902 
Wi h in the fall is Lethbridge May 21 
eather and September 14, Lacombe 
records June 8 and August 27 and Bea- 


ie May 31 and September 


Precipitation at the three 
points averages: Lethbridge 
15:9 inches, Lacombe 17.81 and 
-Beaverlodge 17.37 inches. 


* * % 


Thailand has the highest per- 
centage of owner-operated 
farms in Asia and the Far East. 
An United Nations expert says 
Thailand farmers who operate 
farms own 87 per cent of all 
farm land in that country. 

* * * 


On a per capita basis Canada 
is the sixth largest consumer of 
butter in the world. Consump- 


tion averages 22.1 pounds per 


person. New Zealanders con- 
Sume nearly double that quan- 
tity at 43.9 pounds per person. 


FAIRLANE CROWN VICTORIA 


ON DISPLAY NOW 


ord V3 


SEEIT... 
_ DRIVEIT... 
@® COMPAREITT... 


Completely NEW body... totally NEW styling 
NEW overhead-valve V-8... NEW ball-joint suspension 


LS new, longer, lower models tn F stunning series... 
Ltirlane, Customline, Mainline and Station Wagon... 
style-inspited by the famous Ford Lhunderbird 


Lew instant responsiveness for greater SUfELY... 


with LO2-L4p. or L82-L4p. overhead-valve V8 / 


Lotally new shock-free ride : 
with ball-joint front suspension 


...and the most beautiful and ‘glainorous 
invertors. Cver designed / 


The car that changed the industry 
sweeps ahead again! 


Ford is totally new in beauty, with a completely new body and crisp, 
clean, modern styling, inspired by the famous Thunderbird—styling 
that is reflected in all fifteen new models and reaches its peak of 
distinction in the brilliant new Fairlane Series! Ford interiors, too, 
are far more luxurious, far more distinctive than anything you’ve 
seen before! 


*55 Ford is totally new in performance . . . Trigger-Torque per- 
formance from a proven Y-Block overhead-valve V-8 engine, with 
the flashing power and instant responsiveness that mean far.greater 
safety in today’s driving situations. And this great new overhead- 
valve V-8 engine—product of the experience gained in building more 
V-8’s than all other manufacturers combined—is yours in every 
model in every series—as standard equipment. 


Ford is fotally new in ride . . . with completely new Angle-Poised 
Ball- Joint Front Suspension that cushions road-shocks coming from 
in front as well as the straight up-and-down shocks. This entirely new 
suspension gives you the smoothest ride and easiest steering you’ve 
ever enjoyed! 2 


162-Hp. standard; 182-Hp, Y-Block Special V-8 available with 


with a proven V3 ... standard equipment in all models 


Fordomatic Drive in Fairlane and Station Wagon Models 


* : SEE IT, DRIVE IT AT YOUR FORD DEALERS 


(Certain features illustrated or mentioned are ‘*Standara” 
on some models, optional at extra cost on others.) 
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Then— 


ELASY- FASCINATING 


AFRICAN 


VIOLET 
SEED KIT 


Get up to 150 plants — Loyely 
African Violets from. seed. Thrill 
of a lifetime! All different colors 
and new’ varieties. World’s finest 
seed strain. Expert’s Kit, complete 


with detailed instructions. No 
guesswork. Everything postpaid $1. 
FREE “Growing Flowers” Catalog. 
TOBE’S = St.: Catharines, 107. Ont. 


“TALKS 
TURKEX” eee 


“For better results — bigger pro- 
fits — feed your flock ‘Miracle’ 
Turkey Feeds! 


§ “Scientifically balanced and 
pre-tested by Ogilvie, Miracle 
Turkey Feeds provide extra 
protective and nutrient -ele- 
ments in-the right 
proportions to 
build bigger, 
better-devel- 
oped birds!" 


MARBCLE 


TURKEY FEEDS 


Turkey Starter 
- Turkey Breeder's Mash 
Turkey Grower 
Turkey Finisher 


“THE WORLDS 
BEST CHEW” 


This is one of the first of the doha macrS tractors breaking the Prairie sod back in 1905 or thereabouts, 


is pulling a 14-bottom plow. 


—and Now 


aes 


This. modern John Deere tractor takes a smaller bite but it- gets the breaking done with less smoke blowing 


into the eyes of the operator. 


Manitoba helps 
municipalities 
HE Provincial Government 


has, informed the munici- 


palities of Wallace and Pipe- 
stone that it-is prepared, if the 
plan meets their approval, to 
take over complete maintenance 
of certain roads in the area 
which serve a heavy traffic of oil 
delivery trucks. _ 


Roads: concerned in the muni- . 


cipality, of Wallace .are. the 


| Maryfield_ Road.— “from Virden_ 


to Cromer Corner and from 


Cromer Corner to the southern 


boundary of the municipality — 
and the Two Creeks Road from 
Virden to a point four miles 
north to Virden. 

In Pipestone municipality, the 
province has offered to maintain 
the road from the intersection 
of PTH 83 near Scarth directly 


‘west. to-Cromer, thence :north 


to the northern boundary of the 
municipality. 

Decision of the | Provincial 
Government to assume one hun- 
dred per cént maintenance of 


these roads was reached as a re- 
sult of a meeting held last May, 
when representatives of the 
municipalities of Wallace, Pipe- 
stone, Albef€' and Woodnorth ré- 
quested aid in defraying the 
extra cost of road maintenance: 
caused by oil activity - in the 
area: 


Glutted gasoline stocks in the) 
United States may result in a 
cut in price. There is now in} 
reserve 135 gallons of gasoline} 
for every. Car owner An that = 


country: : ao eee? 


Why not two systems 
of grading Western hogs? 


By LEONARD 


: Ho producers in the prairie 
- provinces want a dual 
basis for the grading of animals 


they produce. At the present , 


time all hogs delivered are grad- 
_ ed “on the rail” basis. Prairie 
hog producers want hogs for 
export to the United ‘States or 
other parts of Canada graded 
on a live basis. me 
“Rail” grading means .that 
hogs ‘are graded after they are 
slaughtered and the carcasses 
hung “‘on the rail” in the abat- 
toirs. Government graders then 
measure the length of the car- 
cass from the shoulder to the 
H bone, the thickness of fat 
roundness of hams, thickness of 
belly, and so on. The idea is to 
use the pattern of what the'Bri- 
tish call a “Wiltshire side” in 
grading. Such provides top 
quality bacon and ham. The 
Canadian government pays a 
premium of $2 on an A grade 
hog and $1 on a B grade. 
’ Canada’s prairie region, and 
particularly the.province of Al- 
berta, is a hog-surplus produc- 
ing area. Outlets for surpluses 


must be found in eastern Can-- 


ada, British Columbia and the 
United States. In Canada hogs 
-are graded wherever they are 
slaughtered. When a shipment 
is sent, for instance, to Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, the producers 
must wait until their animals 
are killed in the packing house 
in that city. That means that 
there is a long delay before pro- 
ducers get their returns. 


No Bonus 


While the hog producers get 
the benefit of a federal quality 
bonus on-shipments East and 
West they do not do so on ship- 
ment to the United States. In 


Alberta exporters to the U.S. 


northwest states make deals 
with commission firms or pack- 
ing, houses in Portland, Seattle 
and Spokane. The price is cal- 
culated on the basis of the U.S. 
price and an effort is made to 
include. in the Canadian price 
the federal quality bonus. As 
the average hog shipped to the 


U.S. is of the B quality, $1.00 - 


per head is added to the price. 


If hogs were graded on the 
live basis on the Canadian side, 
the producer would get the 
bonus of $1.00 or $2.00 and hogs 
produced’ in this country would 
be on a-more competitive basis. 
The chances are that shipments 
would be increased. This would 
improve the marketing situa- 
tion right across Canada. 


«At the recent convention of 
the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture held in Edmonton, 
a resolution was introduced 
asking for a dual method of 
grading. What the prairie pro- 
‘ducers requested was that hogs 
exported from this area be 
graded at the shipping point on 
@ live basis. Charlie Hays. and 


D. NESBITT 


Hugh Allen, both of Alberta, 
argued the issue on behalf of 
the prairie producer. Delegates 
from the East raised strong ob- 
jections on the ground that live 
grading would tend to discour- 
age quality production. The 
whole matter was finally refer- 
red to a special committee 
which was instructed to bring 


in a report at the next meeting 


of the C.F.A. 
Can't Buy 


“Hogs destined for eastern 
Canada are sold on a freight- 
on-board”. -basis Calgary-Ed- 
monton. The buyer pays the 
freight, but the. producer ab-. 
sorbs the shrinkage and delay. 
There are many small butchers 
and packers in the East that 
would buy western hogs but are 
prevented from doing -so_ be- 
cause they do not have inspect- 
ed plants and western sales 
agencies cannot be too sure of 
the outturn in dressed weights 
or of the _ possibility that 
slaughter will be delayed longer 
than usual.. Live grading would 
get around these difficulties. _ 


Generally speaking, the west- 
ern. hog producer wants. his 
hogs graded and in order to ob- 
tain a premium for-quality, the 
grade must be official. There is” 
no desire on the part of the 
efficient producer to lower the 


~quality of -his product. At the 


same time, as mentioned previ- 
ously, the prairie provinces is a 
hog-surplus producing area and 
the producer is concerned with 
the marketing problem. If sur- 
plus hogs in the West result in 
packers in this part of Canada 
getting hogs cheaply, they will 
sell the product, regardless of a 
regional: official grade, to the 
East, thereby undercutting the 
eastern provision market and 
bring about a lower price for 
eastern hogs. The West is 
mainly interested in. the im- 
provement of its selling posi- 
tion and western producers be- 
lieve the dual system of grad- 
ing would help out without dis- 
turbing the eastern market. 


The whole subject will again 
be brought to the fore at the 
semi-annual meeting of the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture and representatives of pro- 
ducers in the prairie provinces 
are out to make a strong bid for 
optional grading of hogs ex- 
ported from this region. 


In any civilization there 
comes a moment, when, if it is 
to continue, civilization must 
become ruralization. All its 
economics, all its amenities, its 
armies, and its splendour de- 
pend on one thing: the reverent 
use of its soil. 


— The Earl of Portsmouth 
” (Viscount Lymington) 
Alternative to Death}. 
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ALADDIN Homes 


NEW LOW PRICES 


NOW you can build your own home at savings 

you never thought possible. Thousands of Aladdin 
Homes have been built in Canada in the past 37 yearss 
QUALITY MATERIAL—everything supplied in 
ample quantity—fully insulated. LUMBER is readi-cut 
for quick easy erection—plans and assembly bills 
are clearly marked and easy to follow from the 


NEW SELECT 
DESIGNS FOR ’55 


Send for this catalogue today. 
Its 40 pages contain designs 
and floor plans that will 
appeal. to you. There’s no 
obligation of course. 


Peterborough, Ont. 


Enclosed’ find 25¢ coin only. Please send me Catalogue of 
Aladdin Homes and price list. 


hc bb be 0 bb 61) 00 6b 0 010 9 0.6 00's 0 $04,040 S0S HHS 0.00 9:90 0 uw e 


foundation up. No previous 
building experience 
necessary to build your . 
own home this simple 
‘Aladdin’ way. ITPAYS ~ 
TO OWN. Remember rent 

* money never returns and 
good houses never grow old, 


ee FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW! .—_———-— 
The Aladdin Homes Limited, 


mre fe 


‘@ Save Money 


rafters, 


@ Save Maintenance Cost 


Having Storage Pro 


blems? 
BUILDINGS 


- Warehouses — Rinks — Storage Sheds 


@ Save Space 


Cut tabor. 


No posts or 
clutter interiors. 


‘supports 
No nailing, sawing or fitting of 


Four times as strong as 
nailed rafters. No upkeep. 


; @ Engineered To Size Fast, easy erection. 


TIMBER BUILDING COMPANY LTD. 


Office Phone 78501, Res. Phone 72113—604 - 35th Ave. N.E., Calgary 


| ADDRESS ...... 


Give size of building interested 1 5 -anesn-cusectesnetaceesnetenneerereesnstennennastn 


ce me emer ome cane erm ences Rem se aeutene en GNIS ER Sonne mG PND AVI MEER MEUM ene GE MOE een GENES NPY ees Gti) OANA ce woken MAR 
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CEuaN 9A Little Wheat— 


at all fine shoe repairers 


ORIGINAL 
GENUINE 


“SURE BEATS 


. PAT: SS 
and ELAsTrRATOor rings with yellow 
mark. BLOODLESS dehorning, 
castrating, docking. $12.50. Rings 
extra: 50, $1.00; 100, $1.80; 500, 
$7. AT DEALERS or postpaid. 


_ VIOBIN (Canada)-LTO. 
Dept. 52-C 


1156 Kingsway, Vancouver, B. C. 
1125 Talbot St., St. Thomas, Ont. 


: N 
USE ONLY THE 


Concrete Blocks build ver- 
min-proof poultry houses, 
built -in - insulation keeps 
birds warm the year round. 


Concrete Block Milk Houses 
are sanitary, easy to keep 
clean, and yet economical to 
build. 


By IVAN 
We Shouldn’t Complain Too 
Much About Life — After All 
It’s Only Temporary. 
* * * 


‘Fraid we have had to resort to 
research for this month’s page — re- 
search in this business is reading 
other people’s stuff and using what 
seems good: 

~ 8 8 

A New York minister, Dr. Norman 
Peale, says that contrary to popular 
opinion he thinks America has a 
patron Saint. The English have St. 
George, the Irish, St. Patrick, and 
over here we have St. Vitus. 

% % * 

Anyway there is no doubt the Uni- 
ter States is a wide awake Nation — 
it. takes some 22,000,000 sleeping pills 
a night to get it to sleep. 

A farmer in Iowa says he is hop- 
ing his neighbors will be needing 
some new fences because, according 


When planning your new 
farm buildings, be wise, : 
protect your investment. 
BUILD for LIFETIME ser- 
vice by selecting a basic ma- 
terial of proven: durability, 
ready availability, and low 
eost — Vibrapac. Concrete 


Make your next farm project out of Concrete 
Blocks. Write us for full details. 


JEFFERIES 
€& SONS LTD. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA -- 55485 


ad 


|A Little Chaff 


(me (ss (sewer (ws 3 
HELMER : 


to a letter received from his son jin 
college, the boy is taking up fencing. 
* = * 


A Dr, Brown, speaking in Winni- 
pes on Education and children said: 
“Children were once a distinct asset 
in the home.. They worked for their 
father and mother. Now they work 
for neither. 

2 & & 

Everything. in the modern home 
is new done by pressing a button. In 
fact you might say that everything 
is now controlled by switches except 
the children.” 

eS * 

Everybody likes fun, but most peo- 
ple could get along without it if it’s 
all charged at the following r&te: 

“They Jaughed back in 1951 as Wm. 


‘G. Dunne sat down on a bench, rose 


quickly and fell to the floor during 
a Shriner's initiation at Pueblo, Colo. 
The boys had wired the bench with 
electricity. 

Dunne got the tast laugh yesterday, 
when the Colorado supreme court 
awarded him $44,918.00 in damages 
against the Al Kaly Temple for a 
permanent neck injury.” 

Some shock! — and*quite a pain in 
the neck. 

= * * 


People who complain about 
the price of meat have little to 
howl] about when they consider 
the plight of actor Sonny Tufts 
who had to fork out $600.00 for 
one alleged bite from an ac- 
tress’ leg, grabbed while she 
was lying aboard a yacht. 

_At least he must have his own 
teeth — the bite is said to have 
left: a thfee-inch scar. 

* % * 

A London, England ~ newspaper 
item states: 

“Britain today came up with al- 
coholic milk. The government has 
granted a Dairy a license to spike its 
milk. It comes in four flavors: 
whiskey, brandy, rum and gin, and 
will sell for 35 cents ‘per four-ounce 
bottle. : 2 

The manager of the Dairy: (a lady) 
explained that she hit upon the idea 
of alcoholic milk because: : 

“T hate cows and never drink milk.” 

Her son who helps operate the 
dairy said he ordered the dairy’s ex- 
perts to start “experimenting with 
alcoholic flavors sometime ago. ‘They 
were amazingly successful,” he said. 

Seems to us it may lead to plenty 


of trouble; not the kind of stuff you. 
| could leave around for th baby to 


get into, nor to feed the vat: before 
you turn it loose at night. And if 


.the dairy gets a few heavy drinkers 


on the payroll there may he days 
when the customer will have to fore- 
go his little nip. 
: Oe 
Many a Rich Man Finds His 
Relatives Wanting. 


Perhaps when we are all worrying 
about the high cost of setting the 
table we should “watch the birdie”. 


Alan Devoe, a writer in Reader's’ 


Digest offers this information: 
“One infant robin eats as much as 
14 feet of earthworms a day. A wren 
whose feéding trips to her youngsters 
were counted between sunrise and 
nightfall visited the nest 1,217 times. 


A young black tern, weighing 31 

‘ams, consumed daily 48 grams of 
ood. To survive, every bird must 
eat at least half its own weight in 
food each day.” 

a «4 : 

In a book of Epitaphs compiled by 
Wm. H. Beable, and gathered from 
old churchyards in England and Am- 
erica, we found some fascinating and 
curious reading: . 

Benjamin Franklin devised this one 
for his own: 


The Body: 
of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Printer 


(like ‘the cover of an old book) 
Its contents torn out, 
And stripped of its lettering and 
gilding 
‘Lies here food for worms: 

Yet the work itself shall not be lost, 
For it will, as he believed, appear. - 
once more. 

In a new 
And more beautiful edition 
Corected and amended 

es by 
; The Author, 

And here is a lady who died in 
Britain in 1741 taking a crack at 
prohibitionists (or perhaps it was 
her husband) : 

She drank good ale, good punch 

and wine. 

And lived to the age of 99 


And another from the old country 
regarding the wife of a man who ap- 
parently couldn’t get much of a rec- 
ommend from the Board of Trade: 


Here lies Mary, the wife of John 
Ford, 

We hope her soul is gone to the 
Lord; : 

But if for Hell she has. changed 
this life 

She had better be there than be 
John Ford’s wife. 


Wonder if this was paid for by a 
bookie: 1687 : 


Here lies Stephen Rumbold 
He lived to the age of a hundred 
and one : : 
Sanguine and strong — 
A hundred\to one you don’t live so 
long. 


In Devon, on the stone of a philoso- 
pher, 1637 : 


Fear not to die, 
Learn this of me, 
No fear in death 
If good thou be. «= 


And here is one from a man with 
no concern for public opinion : 


Reader, pass on, nor waste your 
precious time 

On bad biography and murdered 
rhyme; 

What I was before’s well known to 
my neighbors, 

What I am now is no concern of 
yours. . 


And as a last sample this appar- 
ently much quoted epitaph used as 
propaganda by the grave diggers in 
Folkstone, Kent who reprinted it from — 
a gravestone of 1688 and sént-it to _ 
their’ employers asking for more 
wages to meet the increase in Rents 
under a new Rent Act: : 


A house she hath, it’s made of 
such good fashion ig ue 

The tenant ne’er shall pay for 
reparation; i 

Nor will the landlord ever raise the 
rent, 

Or turn her. out of doors for none 
payment. - 

From chimney-money, too, this cell - 
is free = 

To such @ house as this who would 
not Tenant be. 


Last fall one day when Dad 
and I were baling some wheat 


around the crop we came 
around a bush surrounded by a 
slough. We saw a rabbit eating 
the wheat there. When the rab- 
bit saw us he went to go into 
the bush and instead he ran into 
the water. Then he started to 
swim and he swam into the 
bush. It was the first time 
that I had ever seen a rabbit 
swim. 
Barry Tarr. 
Craven, Sask. 
\ 

I saw on our farm Pussy 
Willows last November. We 
had some nice, warm weather, 
and then a-rain.~ I guess the 
Pussy Willows thought it was 
Sprid? and started to bloom. 

Dickie Schempp. 

Care of Mac Higgins, 

‘Maidstone, Sask. 


Last spring my brother set 
some pheasant eggs. He raised 
four pheasants. One cock bird 

. turned out to be quite a fighter. 
He chased the roosters and 


« makes them run. He likes to 


chase Daddy, too, and try to 
fight with him. Best of all he 
. likes to chase our red tractor. 
As soon as the tractor starts, he 
comes running out of the bush 
and will run after it down the 
lane. : 
Garry Smulan. 
Wawota, Sask. 


One day my brother and I 
were getting straw from the 


straw pile. I took a forkfull of . 


straw, and, to my surprise, a 
round ball fell out. I picked it 
up and examined it. I was just 
going to throw it away when I 
saw it was a gopher. We 
brought it home and put it by 
the stove, but it would not come 
to life. It must have been in 
the middle of the straw pile, but 
we took some straw away and it 
froze to death. That was the 
first time I found one hibernat- 
ing. 
Ernest Welter. 
Box No. 8, Plunkett, Sask. 


Last spring we started our 
tractor. The pop-pop-pop sound 
it made attracted several part- 
ridges. They came running out 


~ of the bushes towards the trac-. 


tor.. Their tails were up: They 
were very belligerent and ready 
for battle. They did not pay 
much attention to us, but went 
at the tractor, jumping at the 
wheels and pecking at them. We 
wondered why the partridges 
acted that way. Was it because 
the sound the tractor made 
sounded very much like the love 
call of the male partridges when 


they are “drumming”, by beat- 


ing their wings? 
_ Fred Garsuk. 
Box 235, Two Hills, Alberta. . 


This fall, when storing the]. 


tiller-seeder away for the win- 
ter I opened the lid and there 
was the biggest mouse’s nest I 
ever saw in.my life. It was 
well insulated with feathers and 
chewed up straw so they must 
have planned on using it for a 
winter home. Two big’ field 
mice ran out of it, so I pulled 
the nest out. It contained 10 
young mice about 1% inches 
long. All were smooth and fat 
but one. That poor creature 
was so thin and mummied look- 
ing his head was almost as big 


as his body and every rib show- | 


ed. I could only conclude that 
Mother Nature had _ given 
mother mouse a poor deal — 10 
babies with only the means to 


nurse 9 of them at once, hence. 
‘the weaker one-had to go hun- 


gry most of the time. 
E. M. Harvey. 
Strasburg, Sask. : 


Our neighbor caught a lynx. 
We had never seen one, so 
Daddy took us down to see it. It 


looks like a house cat only big-| 


ger. It would be as tall as a 
man if it stood on its back legs. 
It is as big as a dog. . It loo 


kind, but I guess it isn’t. It has: : 


tufts of black hair on its ears 
and chin. 
several of them seen this winter 
around here. se 
Judy Moorhouse. 
Breton, Alberta. 


On Dec. 27, while fishing 
through a hole in the ice on 
P.F.R.A. dam, I happened to no- 
tice a lone wild Mallard duck. It 
circled around and then landed 
on the, ice about 200 yards 
away. I thought it was unusual 
to see a duck at this time of 


year. 
Lloyd J. Johnston. 
R.R. 2, Longbank, Sask. 


When we feed our dog, the 


cats like to share his food, so} 


the dog will pick up the dish 
with his teeth and carry it away 
without spilling any of the food. 
In winter, when we feed him in 
the basement, we often find his 
dish at the top of the stairs, 
where he had earried it, ready 
to take out. é 
Lorna Giesbrecht. 
Box 16, Plum Coulee, Man. 


When. it was time for doing 
the cHores, I went to feed the 
chickens. When finishing this, 
I started to collect the e 
my surprise I found a very large 
hen’s egg. It was three times 
the size of an ordinary egg. In- 
side I found a perfect egg, shell 
and all in the big egg. There 
was also some egg white be- 
tween the ordinary egg and the 


shell of the large egg. This is}. 


the largest ege I have ever seeh. 
Betty Doreen Farr. 
Craven, Sask. 


There have been. 


s. To}: 
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lagara 
NON-VOLATILE 


MERCURY SEED PROTECTANTS 


“THE NEW-SAFER- 
SEED DRESSINGS 


PURASEED* 
Controls smut and other seed an 


diseases. 


Does not impair germination. 
No poisonous vapour from 


powder or treated seed. 
Seed treated now can be 
held in storage until sowing. 
time. ; 
Especially formulated to ad- 
here and stick to grain. 
Dosages low—Y2 oz. per 
bushel. 


d soil borne 


For wireworm and disease 
control. Puradrin is formu- 
lated by combining Puraseed 
with Aldrin to give you the 
superior advantages of both 
materials. Costs less than 
50¢ per acre of seed to be 
treated. 


P U ita A »D ita | N* (Puraseed with Aldrin) 


GALLOTOX* : 
: For those who prefer a none 
volatile liquid treatment. 


- NIAGARA ALDRIN 50% 


For effective low cost wireworm 
control, 


*Registered Trade Mark of 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Limited. 


BUY NIAGARA SEED PROTECTANT CHEMICALS 
AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE TO 


NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY COMPANY LIMITED 


Burlington, Ont. Regina, Sask. 
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MEN We've got far too many 


organizations claiming our time 


By RUTH LOGAN HARGRAVES 


PAST40 


Troubled with GETTING UP NIGHTS 
Pains in BACK, HIPS, LEGS 
Tiredness, LOSS OF VIGOR 


If you are a victim of these symp- 
toms then your troubles may be 
* traced to Glandular Inflammation. 
Glandular Inflammation is a con- 
stitutional disease and medicines 
that give temporary relief will not 
remove the causes of your troubles. 
Neglect of Glandular Inflamma- 
tion often leads to premature 
senility, and incurable malignancy. 
The past year men from 1,000 
communities have been successfully 
treated here at the Excelsior In- 
stitute. They have found soothing 
relief and a new zest in life. 


Methods, has a New FREE BOOK 
that telis how these troubles may 
be corrected by proven Non- 
Burgical treatments, This book 
may prove of utmost importance in 
your life. No obligation, Address 
Excelsior Institute, 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


than drive 
too fast on | 
ice or snow! 


It's as simple es this. In Winter, 
Snow usually falls. Snow usually 
.gets hard and slippery. If you 
drive too fast over something 
that’s hard and slippery, you're apt 
to skid and bust something... 
yourself, usually, Then for good- 
“ness sakes why not drive slow? 


And use tire chains? 


Published in the interests of Public Safety . .. 


Dept. A-211, 


QNE day a woman phoned her 
neighbor to see if she 
would accompany her to a local 
ladies’ meeting. Her invitation 
was refused with a torrent of 
excuses. It was ten minutes be- 
fore she was able to hang up, 
for it took her neighbor that 
long to enumerate her reasons 
for not being able to go — all 
of them previous engagements 
at other meetings or public 
functions. 


? GLADIOLUS\.- 
Bulblets FREE ‘Os 


NET Wr vant OSM OeEY) 
Oy ty 


They'l! be rushed to you FREE La 
send stamp fer postage, please. (X69 
Plant them early, many will bloom 
this fall - alt next year. 

ree 


~ Safety Sam Says... 


“I haven’t got time to spit!” 
wailed the overworked lady. . 


There are thousands like her. 
Every community has dozens of 
men and women who are being 
run ragged trying to belong to, 
and attend, all the various or- 
ganizations of which they feel 
they ought to be a member. All 
of these organizations are un- 
doubtedly worthy of support. 
Yet it is impossible for every- 
one to belong to them all, even 
if they were expected to attend 
a meeting once in a while. But 
every organization needs 
money, and in order to get 
funds, they must be raised, and 
who but the members will raise 
them? So it’s a cake today 
and a pie tomorrow, and your 
presence requested at a social 


by 


Atserta Brewers’ Acents Limitep 


BIG HORN BREWING CO. LTD. 
SICKS’ EDMONTON BREWERY LTD. 


— REPRESENTING — 


— CALGARY BREWING & MALTING CO. LTD. 
SICKS’ LETHBRIDGE BREWERY LTD. 


NORTHWEST BREWING CO. LTD. -- RED DEER BREWING CO. LTD. 


REMEMBER... THE LIFE YOU SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN 


“ 


function — and a dollar, if you © 
please ! 

Most communities have their 
Churches ,and the organizations 
that belong to them; their 
Home and School; their farm 
organizations and Agricultural 


Societies; their W.I and 
LO.D.E., ete.; their Hospital 
Auxiliary; and their Red 


Gross; not to mention Service 
Clubs, Sport Clubs and Lodges. 
Rural communities are further 
burdened, in that they have 
added business organizations 
such as their Co-operatives, 
Rural Electrification and Tele- 
phone Associations, along with 
village and Municipal affairs. 

A farmer made the remark 
recently that if he were to at- 
tend all the Annual Meetings, 
which were connected purely 
with the business of farming, 
that would be held during Jan- 
uary and February, he would 
need to hire a man to take care 
of his farm for those two 
months while he spent his entire 
time attending to the business 
of organizations which were set 
up to help him with his farming. 

Undoubtedly they should be 
attended. Every farmer should 
know what is going on in his 
Co-op., his Rural Electrification 
set-up, or his Municipality. 
the Telephone Association is 
going in the red, he wants to 
know about it, and why, and the 
place to find out about it is at 
the Annual Meeting. It is also 
the place to register his com- 
plaints if he has any. 

A man was grousing about 
the over-spending in the Muni- 
cipal Council. ‘I didn’t see you 
at the Annual Meeting,” his 
neighbor reproved him. “There’s 
where you want to make your 
kick.” 

“I know!” said the farmer. 
‘But the day of the Annual 
Meeting I was running a ma- 
ternity ward for my ewes. I 
figured I couldn't afford to go 


.faway and leave them.” 


He was no doubt right. Yet 
could he afford to stay away 
from the meeting either? 

More and More 

Every year brings an increase 


fin Clubs and Organizations, 


rather than a decrease. Each 
needs good leadership. Too 
often the same people find them- 
selves saddled with the job of 
heading five or six worthwhile 
community projects. Pick out a 
leader or director of almost any 
public enterprise, and you will. 
find that he or she is also hold- ~ 
ing down important offices in 
several other groups of com- 
munity effort. 

Mothers of families are even 
more harassed. They belong to 
whatever clubs and societies 
they feel they have time for. 
Usually they reckon without 
taking their children into con- 


sideration. Once Junior or Sis- 
ter Sue start to school, they be- 
come involved in social activi- 
ties, which means that Mother 
is “automatically involved 
whether she would or no. It’s 
a costume for this, or a cake for 
that, and your services required 
in the kitchen, please, where the 
catering goes on apace for the 
Bean Supper. And Mother can’t 
say “No”. She might be able to 
if it were her, own Club in- 
volved, but not when it’s some- 
thing to do with the children. 


As one woman put it, “You 
are licked from the start!” 


It is easy enough to wail 
about being over-organized, but 
not so easy to do anything 
about the things already under- 
‘way and going strong. They 
are all worthy projects, without 
a doubt, and if we scrap one, 
which one should it be? The 
most optimistic person couldn’t 
hope to get an answer to that 
one. But we can refrain from 
starting others. 


Look at These 


In a small town of some four 
hundred souls, some well mean- 
“ing gent with more enthusiasm 

than brains, tried to start an- 
other Service Club. The town 
already had, just to mention a 
few, a Curling Club; a Home 
and School; a WL; three 
Churches with their organiza- 
tions pertaining thereto; a 
Lion’s Club; a Board of Trade; 
a Credit Union; a Hospital Aux- 
iliary; a Red Cross; and many 
other enterprises pertaining to 
the village and the: community 
surrounding it:’ Yet this well 
meaning individual thought 
that the town should have yet 


another organization for its. 


tired citizens to support. 


“It does very good work,” he 
argued stoutly. 


We agree. So do any number 
of other Service Clubs and So- 
cieties. But it is possible to 
have too much of a good thing. 
We have a friend, who, if asked 
to put a teaspoon of salt into 
the stew, will add six, reasoning 
that if one is good, six will be 
six times better. It doesn’t 


work out, either with the stew, 


or with organizations, 


Possibly we can each do 
something about this business 
of becoming over-organized. 
Maybe we should watch that 
we are not always suckers for a 
good cause. It doesn’t matter 
how good the cause, or how 
good the new venture, if we 
haven’t got the time to support 
it. Strong support is the life- 
blood of group enterprise. With- 
out that it cannot flourish. If 
more pecple realized. that, these 
foundlings of a noble idea, that 
are born to flourish for a day, 
then slowly languish, droop and 
die, would never be conceived. 


What we need is: more con- 


selidation of ideas and purpose, | 


rather than sub-division. If we 
had this, perhaps some men and 
women, always too zealous: in 
public aervaoe, would have time 


to, spend. .an.,evening” at home| 


with their families once in a 
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dog’s age. Possibly others would 


be able to avoid a Hospital bed, 

victims of nervous breakdowns, 10% FR FE CHICKS 

brought on from the stress and : Bs 

strain of expending too much _ Added to All Orders for 
energy in community affairs, Pringle Amazon Chicks 


To be well organized is an}} ordered 4 wks. in advance of delivery. 


excelipnt wine tr Bay: com: LOWER 1959 PRICES 


munity. Te be over-organized || (1 WigH-quALITY.R.O.P. Sired and 


Sugar content so high they 
taste like grapes, eaten raw. 
Golf ball size, fiery red, 
firm, perfect form, quite 
early. A table sensation for 
Rj pickles, preserves, garnish- 
ng, salads, desserts, etc. 
Makes big heavy bearing 
plants growing up to G feet 
cross, or can be staked. 
3 Single plants often yield a 
7 bushel of ripe fruit. A dis- 
tinctly new and unusual 
\ garden delight, Pkt. of 35 
seeds 35¢ postpaid. 

BIG 164 PAGE 
FREE SEED & NURSERY 

BOOK FOR 1955 

& 


is a tragedy. : : Canadian Approved Chicks. 
MEAN — Increased. Savings for the 
thrifty Farm Wife. 


Tests of synthetic soil condi- PRINGLE PARE HLLUSTRATED 
: Cc 
tions conducted across Canada ° 


: es B.B.B, TURKEY POULTS 
in the past two years do not in ENJOY BIGGER PROFITS 
dicate that such have a place 


with Pringle AMAZON Chicks 
in general farming practice in| ORDER NOW! 


Canada. Except for one station PRINGLE ELECTRIC 
in Nova Scotia the chemical HATCHERIES. 

did not produce: any noticeable 3 
increase in yields on oats, su- oaLaRy = rapa abbas 
gar beets, wheat, barley, corn PS 
and potatoes. 


4 Ot 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
GEORGETOWN, ONT. - 


509 One-Way Disc gives longer service and better trash coverage because of. 
exclusive M-H Roto-Lift, which raises: or lowers the discs gently but positively, 


Here, for the better management of your soil, are some of the Massey- 
Harris tillage machines that have proven themselves where proof counts 
—in the field! Long before they reach the dealer’s showroom, they’ve 
been track-tested and modified, field-tested and improved again. They’ve 
‘been engineered to last for years and to keep running without.costly 
breakdowns. 

So it’s no surprise that these Massey-Harris machines tufn in the kind 
of job that wins your praise. Year after year they will give you depend- 
able service, preparing the soil for maximum yield by promoting good 
soil and moisture conservation. 


28 Trash King in this new 7-foot size 26 Wide Level Dise Harrow also has 306 Seed Drill will give light, medi- 
is a heavy-duty cultivator for sur- Roto-Lift, the finest lift mechanism um or heavy penetration as required. 
face or subsoil cultivation. Specially in the industry. Leaves trash well- Constant height mechanical power 
designed for average-size tractors on anchored to preserve moisture. In lift. Design slinsincites buncking, 
email farms. Also 10 and 12-foot 9, 12, or 15-foot widths. missing or skipping of seed, 

sizes. Wide choice of teevis, 3 


_ Massey-Harris-Ferguson - 


LIMITED 
Toronto, Canada 
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WANTED: 


Salesmen, Dealers and Distributors 


to sell our Genuine Knotless Baler and 
Binder Twine manufactured on new 
Mackhaul Gill Spinner by best, most 
modern mills, Our large buying power 
enables us to make large discounts to 
dealers and distributors. Liberal Com- 
missions paid salesmen. We maintain 
warehouses in New York and Philadel- 
phia ready_to make fast shipments to 
Canadian Dealers and Distributors. 


Please write us in English. 


BOB STONE CORDAGE 
COMPANY 


CHARITON 1OWA 


There’s a Growing Market 
for TURKEYS—AND 


INCREASING DEMAND for 
HALLMAN’S 


*Broad-Breasted Bronze 


TURKEY POULTS 


because HALLMAN’S “Champion 
Strain’ has been developed through 
years of culling the FINEST breeding 
stock from Turkey Ranches EXCLU- 
Hap Sg serving HALLMAN HATCH- 


ALL ORDERS SHIPPED DIRECTLY 


FROM CALGARY 
Send for Free Catalog. 


CHAMPION 
STRAIN 


BROAD BREAS BRONZE 


TURKEY POULTS 


HALLMAN’S TURKEY HATCHERIES 
1414 - 9th Ave. E., Calgary, Alta. 
We are located at Calgary only. 


at the New improved 


“WINNER” 


FANNING MILL 


ECONOMICAL TO BUY 
the new, improved “WINNER” 
Fanning Mill will very quickly pay 
its way in time, money and labor 
saved. ‘The mill with the slats on 
the sieve.” 


CHECK THESE 


FEATURES: 

@ Perfect separation of all grains. 
@12 sieves and screens. 

@ Hand and power operated. 

e@ 5 models, 24”, 28”, 32”, 40”. 


Write for information. 


CALGARY FARM MACHINERY 


LTB. 


OND STREET EAST CALGARY, ALBERTA 


| 


Our Crossword Puzzle 


(t One wrong- - 
fully con- 
demned 


6 Madam 
(contr.) 


10 A bed (Eng.) 

,14 Geometric 
figure 

19 Salt meat 
(pl.) 


20 Vedic fire 


g 
21 Prepare for 
print 


, 22 Disclose 
24 Form of 
**to be’® 


25 To dress 
26 Negative 
"votes 


| 27 Cameroon 

| native 

28 Indonesian 
of Mindanac 


29 Syllable of 


scale 


30 Excavation 

32 Roofers 

35 Strike 

37 Border 

38 Eskers 

40 Prefix: three 

41 American 
Indians 


point 
44 Flannel 
45 Thrust back 
47 Snake 
49 Exerts to 
the utmost 


51 Thin metal 
disk 

52 Hawaiian 
food 


54 Head cover- 
ing 

56 Heating 
vessels 


2] Man's nick- 
name 


HORIZONTAL 

58 Annuls 

62 Seize 

64 Japanese 
coir 

65 Ballplayer 

69 Man’s name 

70 Exclamation 
of surprise 


72 Henpeck 
74 Yokel 
76 Ireland 


_ 77 Nothing 


78 While 
80 Turkish city 


83 One who 
finishes 
sides of 
hiompers 


86 --- Fail, 

"crowning. 
stone of 
Irish kings 


87 Languid 

89 Extinct bird 

90 In music: 
high 

92:Stair post 

94 Storage 
containers 


96 Snared 
99 Fissure 


100 Chronic 
mental 
disorder 

104 Immerse 

105 Body of 


water 


107 Inert 
111 Collection 
of facts 


112 Icelandic 
tales 

114 Repri- 
manded_ 

116 Teutonic 
deity 

117 indian 

118 Heavy cord 

120 Ardor 

122 Silkwotm 

123 Hawaiian 

: bird 
125 Run a 
126 Rog 


129 Exelama- ~ 
tion imita- 
ting sound~ 
of heavy 
blow 

131 Away 

133 Locking 
glass (pl.) 


136 Blackbird 

137 Nut 

139 Still 

141 Duet 

142 Cavils 

145 Lingers 

147 Make 
mistake 


149 Issues 

153 Succulert 

154 Plant 

155 Growing out 

157 River island 

159 English 
boys" 
school 


160 Cask 

161 Frequent 

163 One who 
unloads 
vessel 

166 Bring legal 
action 
against 

167 Man's 
nickname 

168 Celtic 
Neptune 

169 Greek 
letter 

171 Rant 

172 Tree 

174 Symbol for 
tellutium 

175 Paul ------ 
American 

_ patriot 

177 Fancy 
‘carrying 
case 

178 German 
river 

179 Funeral 
orations 


181 Dwelled 
182 Genuine 
183 Weight of 
india (pl.) 
184 Satisfied 


Solution 


1 Light loose 
shict ; 
2 Mulberry 
3 Buddhist 
pillar 
4 ..-- and 
Andy 
5 Behold 
6 Masculine 
7 In eager 
desire 
8 To gnoint 
9 Money 
hoarders 
10 Dinner 
course (pl.) 
11 Room in 
harem 
12 Title of 
respect (pi.) 
13 Parts of 
flower 


14 To babble 

15 Network of 
nerves 

16 Yellow 
bugle 

17 Direction 

18 Member of 
armed forces 


19 Flavor 

23 A Sweet- 
heart 

31 Faucet 

33 Babylonian 
war god 

34 Ceremony 

36 Those in 

‘~\ power 

37 Rodent 

39 Thrust back 

42 More lucid 

44 Medieval 
missile 

46 African 
worm which 
infests eye 

48 God of 
forests 

50 Ancient 
Roman deity 

51 Fondle 

53 Prefix: not 

55 Drinking 
vessel 

57 Musical 
syllable 


74 75 | 
eon 
| | ee 
Settee 


* VERTICAL 

58 Wrest 

59 Turkish title 

60 Heap 

61 Therefore 

63 Cry of sheep 

65 Tree 

66 Part of 
sword 


67 Great Lake 

68 Raise 

71 Kind of meat 

73 To seize one 
another 

75 Child’s 
napkin 

78 Compound 

* derived from 
ammonia 

79 Ecclesias- 
tical council 

81 A negation 

82 High 
mountain 

84 Choice part 

85 Popular 
report 

88'Loose 
sleeveless 
outer 
garment 

91 Depose 

93 Babylonian 


numeral 


95 Borders 

97 Sloths 

98 River of 
England 


100 Portion 
101 Ox of the 
Celebes 
102 Entranced 
103 Mulberry 
106 Bustle 
108 Game 
109 Roman 
road 
110 Female 
deer (pI.) 
113 Kind of 
sword 
115A negro 
people of 
Nigeria 
119 Public 
storehouse 
121 Mother of 
pearl 


Next Month 


Sel Ae ae 
el” 
eon, 


124 Sacred 
Hindu word , 


125 Lake in 


Australia 

127 Abstract 
being 

128 Japanese 
measure 

130 Principal 
sail 

132 Legal 
charge 

134 Fish 

135 Regret 

137 Basket for 
carrying 
provisions 

138 Tidy 

140 Merchants 

142 Provide 
supply of 
food 

143 Pear-shaped! 
pot in 
chemistry 

144 King 
Arthur's 
lance 

145. Greek 
letter | 

146 Cubic 
meters ? 

148 River (Sp.)) 


- 150 Pronoun 


151 Gave tips 
on race 
horses A 

152 Cuts, after. 
snick 


“154 Uncovered 4 


156 Elude 

158 Woody 
plants 

161 At this 
place 


_162 Carry , 


164 At all 
times re 

165 Gir!’s name 

168 Bulgarian 
coin 

170 Philippine»; 
tree 

173 Bright 
saying 

176 Roman 
number 

180 Earth 
goddess), 
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.@ You can really take a bow when it’s your 
yery own baking! And when they praise the 
sumptuous appearance of this lovely Magic 
cake . .. wait till they taste the luscious golden 
goodness inside! 


Bake it 
with MAGIC 


u Yes, for cakes that look glamorous ...and 
and serve it taste out-of-this-world ... bake them yourself 
with Magic. Dependable Magic Baking Powder 
makes them extra delicious, light as.a feather 
... protects those costly ingredients, too. -Yet it 
costs less than 1¢ per average baking! Get 


Magic today and use it in everything you bakel 


with pride! 


CHOCOLATE CREAM CAKE 


1% cups sifted pastry flour 
or 1¥% cups sifted 
all-purpose flour 


% cup fine.granulated 
sugar 


3 egg yolks, well 


22 tsps. Magic Baking beaten 


Powder 


Yh tsp. salt Ya cup milk 


6tbsps. butter or margarine tsp. vanilla 


Grease two 8-inch round layer-cake pans and line 
bottoms with greased paper. Preheat oven to 375° 
(moderately hot). Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and 
salt together 3 times. Cream butter or margarine; 
gradually blend in sugar; beat in well-beaten egg yolks. 
Measure milk and add vanilla. Add flour mixture to 
creamed mixture about a quarter at a time, alternating 
with three additions of milk and combining ‘lightly % 
after each addition. Turn into prepared pans. Bake in 
preheated oven 20 to 25 minutes. Fill and cover cold 
cake with 7-minute frosting; top with swirls of melted 
chocolate. 


Aunt Sal Suggests . si. 


And now the blustery March 
. winds, 
Are blowing round the door; 


Forget the winds ... and talk of 
hints, 


To help us more and more. 


T seems to me that.I have ex- 
plained a certain matter to 
you several times, but it looks 
as if I'll have to repeat it again 
...and so here goes. All news- 
paper copy has to be prepared 
ahead of date of publication. 
For instance before this March 
issue comes to you I have al- 
ready written my April copy. 
So it naturally follows when 
you write me during this month 
and request me to place certain 
answers or information in “the 
next issue” (meaning April), I 
cannot comply with your re- 
quest. The very best I can do 
is place it in the May issue... 
and if it happens that I already 
have previous requests await- 
ing then it may be June or July 
before you see the particular 
item in print that you are inter- 
ested in. Understand? That is 
why we ask you to enclose your 
stamped, _ self-addressed _ en- 
velope for a private reply. 


Going -back to the January 
number, there were two ques- 
tions on my other page that 
created quite a flurry of corre- 
spondence. In fact, they 
prompted so many of you to 
write that I have moved them 
onto this page and will feature 
them as the hero and heroine of 
this column. Or maybe it would 
be more fitting if we name them 
“villian and villianess’” for they 
did provoke quite an adverse 
controversy. The two I’m re- 
ferring to are; (1) Converting 
a sewing machine into a spin- 
ning wheel; (2) recipe for Ice- 
landic cake. 


I confessed to you that when 
I contacted several -machine 
men about this first question 
they all acted as if they thought 
I had gone “off my rocker’ for 
thinking that such a_ thing 
could be done. Well, it was en- 
couraging to find out how many 
of you readers flew to my de- 
fence and assured me I was 
still very sane! But I will admit 
that I made one mistake when 
I used the word ‘‘converted”’, for 
apparently it is not a case of 
conversion, but attachment. I 
got a very chubby bundle of 
letters about this subject... 
some of you told me of your 
home-made ones, others enclos- 
ed newspaper cuts of the dia- 
gram and still others offered 
theirs for sale or stated where 
the attachments could be pur- 
chased new. I have made notes 
of all the varied information 
and forwarded copies to the 
lady who brought up this sub- 
ject in the first place (Mrs. M. 
E., Langley Prairie, B.C.). The 
handicraft of spinning is being 
revived again so many of you 
may wish to know where you 
can obtain attachments for your 
sewing machine so you can get 
busy a-spinning. Here is where 


you write: Spinwell Products, 
Sifton, Manitoba. : 


- And now for the Icelandic 
cake that was asked for in the 
January issue (and I gave you 
such a poor substitute for it... 
so I have been told repeatedly). 
I have checked over all the re- 
cipes submitted and they all 
seem very similar: the only 
variation is in the spelling. Here 
are some of the. varied spelling 
of the name: Vinarteria, Vine- 
tarta, Vena Tarte, Vinertarta, 
Viktoria Torte ... you take it © 
from there! Now for the recipe 
(which I have not tried to date 
... but will): 1 cup butter, 114 
cups granulated sugar, 2 eggs, 2 
tblsps. cream, 4 cups. flour, 1 
tsp. baking powder, 1% tsps. al- 
mond extract, 1 tsp. cardamon 
seed (obtainable at druggist’s) 
or 1 tsp. vanilla. 


Method: Cream butter and 
sugar. Add eggs one at a time 
and beat well. Sift dry ingredi- 
ents and work in well. Add fla- 
voring and cream. Knead well 
and divide into five equal por- 
tions (some readers said four 
and some six). Roll out into 
circles to fit into nine-inch 
round cake tins. (If you 
haven’t that many tins I sup- 
pose you could use these foil pie 
pans). Bake in oven 375° F. 
until golden brown. Remove 
from tins while still hot. Put 
together with prune filling given 
below. 


Prune Filling: 1 lb. prunes 
boiled ard stoned and put 
through food chopper. Then 
add 1 cup sugar, 1 tsp. cinna- 
mon, % cup water in which 
fruit was cooked and add one 
tsp. vanilla. (But some really 
went to town and suggested 
adding brandy, rum and good- 
ness knows what else. . . it is 
left to one’s own taste, I pre- 
sume). Place this filling in be- 
tween layers of cake... and 
there you have it. 


I’m sure you've all had the 
experience of making a thor- 
ough search for some mislaid 
article and not finding it... but 
instead finding some other 
article that you had given up 
for lost. Well that happens to 
me pretty often when. hunting 
for requested recipes. In Jan- 
uary I was hunting for that 
recipe so important for Burns’ 
Night banquets, Black Smooth 
buns, and while hunting it I 
found, guess what, that Ice- 
landic cake (spelled with a V— 
was my face red? Why couldn’t 
I have found it earlier, and why 
couldn’t I find the Scotch recipe 
at the right time, too? Just 
human fraility, I guess: And 
now seeing I did find it, al- 
though too late for Burns’ 
Night doings, here is the recipe 
for the buns... though to us 
Canadians they don’t sound like 
what we call buns at all. 


Black Scotch Bun 


First make a rich biscuit pas- 
try (not as short as for pie 
pastry). Now combine and mix 


School lundlees 
that perk up appetites 


iB you find that you are run- 
ning out of ideas for sand- 
wiches, the Consumer Section 
pamphlet “The Art of Making 
Sandwiches” will be very help- 
ful. - It is full of interesting 
ideas for fillings and you can get 
it free by writing to the Can- 
ada. ant of Agriculture, 
AOttawa. When you are making 
‘sandwiches, cut them in fousths 
or make them small enough so 
that they are easy to handle and 
cut them different ways. An in- 
teresting shape makes a sand- 
wich much more appealing. And, 
do tuck a surprise in the school 
lunch, It may be just,a favorite 
tart or cookie, but it gives a real 
lift to come across something 
you do not expect. If then, you 
have something hot, something 
substantial, something chewy 
and something gay your school 
children will not tire of their 
carried lunches. 
Sandwiches are the mainstay 
of the school lunch, but they 
can certainly become a chore to 
those who have to make them 
‘ up every day. If you are lucky 
enough to have a home freezer 
then you can have one sandwich 
session every month or so to 
make up enough sandwiches to 
last between sessions. Here are 
the directions for freezing sand- 
wiches from the home econo- 
mists of the Consumer Section, 
Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa. : 
They say that the sandwiches 
you are going to freeze should 
be made from fresh or day-old 
bread and advise you to use very 
little salad dressing because it 
may separate and soak into the 
bread. Most of the common 
sandwich fillings freeze very 
well, but you will have to make 
up sandwiches of egg and vege- 
table fillings every day. If you 
season your sandwiches here is 
something to remember. Sea- 
sonings change.in storage so 
they must be added in slightly 
different amounts than when 
the fillings are to be used fresh. 
Salt loses some of its strength 
so you would use a little extra 
and since pepper becomes 


in with your hands all these: 2 
cups flour, 1 Ib. raisins, 1 Ib. 
currants, 4 eup sugar, 1/3 cup 
blanched almonds, 1/3 cup can- 
died peel, 1 tsp. ginger, 1 tsp. 
cinnamon, 14 tsp. black pepper, 
Y% tsp. carraway seeds, 1 tsp. 
soda, 1% tsp. cream of tartar, 1 
cup sweet milk, 

Line round cake tin with pas- 
try and fill with the above mix- 
ture. Cover with thin topping 
of -crust pressing dampened 
edges well. Prick top with fork 
and brush with sweet milk. 
Bake in moderate oven 350° F. 
for about 3 hours. Note: We 
are told that this improves with 
age and can be stored like a 
Christmas cake. 

Bye bye for now... 
every zood wish. 

‘ sAunt Sal. 


and 


~ ee 


stronger you ‘would use just a 


little less of it. It is better to}: 


leave the sandwiches whole with 
the crusts on and to wrap them 
in freezer wrappings just as 
soon as you make them, You 
can package them individually 
or a number of them can be 
packed together. It is a good 
idea to pack enough for one 
lunch in each package then they 
can go right from freezer to 
lunch box. Since it takes one to 
two hours for a.small package 
of sandwiches to thaw out at 
room temperature, if they were 
taken from the freezer in the 
morning they would be just 
ready to eat at lunch time. 


Milk belongs in every school 
lunch box — whether it is taken 
as a beverage for the meal or in 
a cream soup or custard, Hot 
cocoa made with milk is another 
good lunch box suggestion, and 
so is an eggnog. Here is a recipe 
for a very nourishing milk drink 
from the. home economists of 
the Consumer Section, Canada 
Department of Agriculture. It is 
called Chocolate Custard Drink 
and although it is not like a 
syrup that can be stored for a 
long time, this can be kept in 
the refrigerator for as long as 
you would keep fresh milk. It 
would be an especially good 
drink for an under-weight child, 
but it is delicious and-very nour- 
ishing for anyone! 

Chocolate Custard Drink 
2% squares unsweetened chocolate— 
oz. squares 

2 eggs 

6 cups milk 

Few grain salt 

2/3 cup sugar 

1% teaspoon vanilla 

Melt chocolate in double boil- 
er. Beat eggs slightly and stir 
in milk, salt and sugar. Add to 
the melted chocolate. Cook, stir- 
ring constantly, until the mix- 
ture coats the spoon. Remove 
from heat and_ beat until 
smooth. Add vanilla. Chill. 


“Beef: 
for breakfast 


Beef for breakfast is recom- 
mended by the Central Council 
of Health Education in Great 
Britain, according to a Con- 
sumers’ Research Bulletin. Beef, 
bacon and eggs, or fish provide 
the proper proteins at the right 
time and the Health Council 
suggests that the person who 
eats a high ‘protein breakfast 


will be more energetic, more}: 


cheerful and less likely to put on 
weight than the one who eats 
little or no breakfast. The latter, 
says the report, is apt to be 
lethargic, irritable and anxious 
to over-eat at the evening meal. 
Lower-cost cuts of beef are 
just as nutritious as the higher- 
priced roasts and steaks, the 
principal difference being in ten- 
derness. When cooking methods 
are varied to suit the particular 
cuts,all can-be tasty... .--- 
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four of those, 


Hrilling. over trots 
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| Versatility begins at home— 


with Active Dry Yeast! 


One quick dough, thinly rolled, 
comes out four delectable dessert 


delights! Raised oh-h so tender n’ light 


with amazing Fleischmann’s Active 


Dry Yeast! When you bake at home, . 


get festive results with 
Fleischmann’s. Never fails. Keep a ' 
month’s supply on hand. 


BASIC PINWHEEL DOUGH 


Scald 
12 cups milk 
% cup granulated sugar 
24 teaspoons salt 
% cup shortening 
Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 


In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
% cup lukewarm water 
1 tablespoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. Sprinkle 


with contents of 
3 envelopes Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 
Stir in lukewarm milk mixture and 
3 well-beaten eggs 
Stir in ; 
4 cups once-siffed bread flour 
and beat until smooth and elastic; work in 
42 cups more (about) once-sifted 
bread flour 
Turn out on lightly-floured board and 
knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place in a greased bow! and 
grease top of dough. Cover and set dough 
in warm place, free from draught, and 
let rise until doubled in bulk. Turn out 
_dough on lightly-floured board and knead 
lightly until smooth. Divide into 4 equal 
portions and finish as follows: 


witt- One Basic Dough! 


Needs no 
refrigeration! 


J. INDIVIDUAL CHELSEA TWIRLS 
Cream % cup butter or margarine and 4 
cup brown sugar; divide into 12 greased 
muffin pans; add pecans. Cream 2 tbsps. 
butter or margarine, 2 tsps. cinnamon and 
¥% cup brown sugar. Roll out one portion 
of dough 12 by 10 inches. Sprinkle with 
cinnamon mixture and % cup raisins; be- 
ginning at long side, roll up loosely; cut 
into 12 slices. Place in pans. Grease tops. 
Cover and let rise until doubled. Bake at 
350°, 18 to 18 mins, 


2. ORANGE WHIRLS 

Boil together for 3 mins., stirring, 4 cup 
butter or margarine, 1 tbsp. grated orange 
rind, 4% cup orange juice and 34 cup gran. 
sugar; cool. Spread half in gre: 8-inch 
square pan. Roll out one portion of dough 
16 by 10 inches;.spread with rest of orange 
mixture; beginning at long side, roll up 
loosely; cut into 16 slices. Arrange in pan. 
Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled. Bake at 350°, about 30 mins. 


3. DATE EIGHTS 
Combine ¥ lb. cut-up dates, 1 cup water, 
4% cup gran. sugar and 1 tbsp. butter or 


f margarine; boil gently, stirring often, until 


thick; cool. Roll out one portion of dough 
into 12-inch square; spread half with half 
of filling and roll up to centre. Turn dough 
over; spread remainder with filling and roll 
up to centre. Cut into 12 slices. Place, well 
apart, on greased pan. Grease tops. Cover 
and let rise until doubled. Bake at 350°, 14 
to 16 mins. Spread hot buns with icing. 


4. JAM RING 

Roll out one portion of dough 16 by 8 
inches. Spread with ¥% cup thick jam and 
¥, cup chopped nuts; beginning at lon; 
side, roll up loosely. Twist dough from pe | 
to end; form into ring on greased pan. 
Grease top. Cover and let rise until doubled. 
Bake at 350°, 25 to 30 mins. Spread hot 
ring with white icing; decorate top. 
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; Enriched Flour. 
that’s right for all you 


OCILVE 
way 


vitamin enriche 
FLOUR 


Contains 0.44 milligram of thiamine, 0.28 milligram of riboflavin 
3.5 milligrams of niacin and 2.9 milligrams of iron per 100 grams 


ton | oe apn pian ‘ i nate = he mes 


Let’s Ask Aunt Sal ad 


I SEE so many varied ques- 

tions stacked in a very im- 
pressive pile before me on my 
desk that I remind myself that 
I must be very business-like and 
concise (as if I could be either 
one) and see how many I can 
get crammed into the space be- 
low. Ill do my best. 

Q.: How can dried peas be 
made soft and edible? I have 
boiled mine for hours and they 
never get soft. — (Mrs. E. J., 
Lundar, Man.) 

A.: I think you should in- 


-crease the soaking time and 


then you can-reduce the cook- 
ing time. (Are there any com- 
ments from you readers who 
have had experience with this?) 

Q.: How do you “redden” su- 
gar to top cookies, etc. ?—(Mrs. 
K. G. Huallen, Alta.) 

A.: Sprinkle granulated sugar 
on large piece of stiff brown 
paper (or on a foil pie plate). 
Add a few drops of red coloring 
and stir in well with wooden 
spoon. Dry in ‘moderate oven. 
Store in covered jar. 


Q.: Can polar yarn sweaters 
be washed successfully? I knit 
a white one-with red and black 
figures and do not wish to risk 
washing it if there is any dan- 
ger of the colors “running”, — 
(Mrs. K.G.) 

A.: If the yarn bore a label 
that it was washable then it 
should be safe. You can defer 
the washing in water if you 
wash it dry in 1 part coarse salt 


. 


to two parts cornmeal. Let, 


pb pee over night, then brush 
off. 

Q.: How much fresh yeast is 
equivalent to’ 1 pkge. of dry 
yeast? — (Mrs. D. N., Hazel- 
ridge, Man.) 

A.: You'll see the weight 
stated on the package . . . one 
ounce package is equal to one 
cake fresh yeast. ° 


Q.: Could you tell me how a . 


person enters exhibits for fairs 
and exhibitions? — (Mrs. P. S.) 

A.: Write to Secretary of Fair 
Board at whatever city or town 
you wish to enter and they will 
send you their entry forms or 


Grandmothers are wonderful! 
By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


3 


dt heer teae aren’t many children 
who don’t claim that their 
grandmother is the most won- 
derful person in the world, and 
if you are a grandmother you 
have a right to feel happy about 
this. If your grandchildren live 
in the same town with you they 
will come to see you often and 
probably tease you to make 
your “yummy home-made 
bread” or gingerbread, or ku- 
chen, .Many a,grandparent and 


grandchild has grown close in 
the kitchen as the former stew- 
ed.and baked or canned and the 
latter asked questions which the 
wise older person could answer 
with great wisdom, Children 
who have no grandmothers are 
indeed to be pitied for they miss 
a great deal. So if you are one 
take full advantage of your 
position in the youngsters’ lives 
and squeeze the maximum of 
pleasure from.the association. 


keep your name on file until 
they have their list printed, 
Q.: Where could I obtain 
liquid smoking for treating 
hams? I do not seem able to 
get Fe at local stores. — (Mrs. 


A.: My husband was a grocer 
for years and he tells me he 
never knew of this being hard 
to procure. When you are in 
your nearest city inquire at any 
large food store (I see by your 
address that you are close to 
Calgary). 

Q.: I noticed in these pages 
last year where you were able 
to sell an auto knitter for some 
lady. Could you find a buyer 
for-mine? — (Mrs. L. D.) 

A.: No, I’m sorry I’m afraid I 
eannot. I found out when I 
mentioned it before that there 
were at least 100 auto knitters 
lying idle that were waiting to 
find new owners. 

Q.: I once read in a paper an 
article telling about placing 
wallpaper on the floor and then 
covering it with two coats’ of 
good varnish. Do you know 
anything about this and do you 
think it would be durable? — 
(Mrs. T. D., Darlingford, Man.) 

A.: This is a new one on me. 
I cannot imagine that it would 
prove very durable. (Any read- 
er tried this and care to com- 
ment?) 

Q.: You have invited readers 


of fifty years or more to write 
in. We have taken the maga- 
zine for many years and have 
it paid up until 1972. I wonder 
if you could find out for me how 
long our family has taken it ?— 
(Mrs, R. M., Vancouver, B.C.) 

A.: I’m sorry that I have not 
access to the files as I do my 
writing from my home in Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, but we are 
pleased that you have been in 
our family that long and that 
you plan to stay by us until ’72 
... wonder if Ill still be around 
at that time. 


Q.: Where can I obtain a 
bread mixer? (Repeat.) 

A.: In January issue I told 
you I could only find one and 
that was manufactured in On- 
tario and went under the trade 
name of “dough blender”. This 
January issue fell into the 
hands of an inventor in Cali- 
fornia and he writes me that he 
makes a bread mixer. Anyone 
interested can write to him (not 
to me): Mr, Harry H. Wilson, 
10883 Arlington, Calif. 


Note:—All readers are invited 
to send in their home-making 
problems to Aunt Sal, in care 
of the Farm and Ranch Review, 
Calgary, Alberta. If you wish a 
private reply enclose a stamped, 
self addressed envelope. Kindly 
limit one question to each let- 
ter. There is no charge for this 
service. 


Country. Diary 


OMETIMES, but. not often 
Pll admit, prairie March has 
been wet and mild, but its habit 
is to be cold and dry, with a 
wind sometimes east, some- 


times north. Who can explain’ 


or justify the freakishness of 
March weather? Spring wan- 
ders northward, then stops and 
perhaps turns. back and Boreas 
sweeps down with furious blus- 
terings and icy snow flurries. 

The calendar sets March 21st 
to be the first day of Spring. 
whatever the latitude and longi- 
tude and whatever the weather. 
But fashion and business and 
other elements of prevailing 
commerce that rule the world 
depend on precision and_ cer- 
tainties—as far as is possible— 
and cannot be put off by ca- 
prices of storm and’ tempera- 
ture. oe 
It may be that in some favor- 
ed parts the weather corre- 
sponds with the calendar — in 
fact, I can remember. a time or 
two when the coincidence was 
perfect: But it was somewhat 
of a miracle, and I cannot say 
that this ideal state continued 
thus for long. We should avoid 
disappointment by philosophi- 
cally accepting the whims of 
Spring weather that upset its 
regularity, proverbs to the con- 
‘rary, for I have no faith in the 
old saw of the raging lion and 
the gambolling lamb. 

What we have to believe and 
accept in faith is the serious 
movement already being plan- 
ned to the South of us. Millions 
ef birds are already on their 
way homeward bound in easy 


stages, They follow the Spring 
in comforable hops, resting and 
feeding by the way, but there is 
nothing haphazard about the 
venture, for they keep in mind 


a goal at the journey’s end, 


though a thousand miles away. 
Those enthusiastic students of 
bird life, known as bird-banders, 
have been able to prove that 
birds return to the same tree or 
field that they left last Fall. The 
bird mind has its fixations. 


When winter snowfall has 
thawed in the warming sun of 
late March and early April the 
result is mud, than which 
nothing looks more dull, in con- 
trast to the whiteness that re- 
cently covered everything. A 
goodly portion of the farm is 
apt to stick to each rubber after 
a trip outdoors, much to the 
housewife’s disgust. But there 
is one creature that thoroughly 
appreciates mud, the natural 
home of the frog. In the Fall 
it burrows down below the 
frost-line, cold and apparently 
lifeless and insensible to every- 
thing except a rise in tempera- 
ture. Then in the new warmth 
of the Spring thaw it wakes and 
stretches, rises above ground 
and gurgles hoarsely with song 
—a melody. of mud — the first 
song of Spring often long be- 


fore the bird travellers return |. 


and the leaf-buds. begin to 
swell. The sonorous chant: of 
these musical mud-larks [to 
adapt a term] has special ap- 
peal to truck-drivers at night. 


“Sounds kind of friendly in the 
dark,” as one said. 
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GOLD MEDAL 


LARGE FRUITED 


EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 


STRAWBERRY 


Seed from 


From the Baron Solemacher plant breeding 
works in Western Germany, A valuable Large 


Growing 
Supplement 
Crumbles 


Gold Medal 
Feeds 


Ltd. 


BIG 164 PAGE SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK FOR 1955 


Alberta 


Calgary 


GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


WE W WOOL BLANKETS FROM 
@ SHEEPS WOOL OR OLD WOOLLENS 


Send sheep’s wool and obtain 
lovely blankets, batts, yarn at 
surprisingly low cost. 


Send knitted woollens, woven 
woollens, cottons and obtain 
large, good wool blankets, auto 
robes, comforters, socks, mats, 
sweaters and many other use- 
ful household articles, at a 
very low cost. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
See how easy and economical 

it is our way. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


BRANDON WOOLLEN MILLS 
CO. LTD. BRANDON, MANITOBA 


Please send me by return mail your fre 
booklet with complete Information. E 


NAME Co we ee a em em pa 
ADDRESS ~~ ——-— —— — ee ee oe 
TOWN 


e 826-3 
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POEMS WANTED for musical setting. 
Send poem for immediate examination and 
FREE Rhyming Dictionary. RICHARD 
BROTHERS, 18 Woods Building, Chicago. 


ACTUAL JOBS in Canada, U.S., So. 
Am., Europe. To $15,000, Travel paid. 
Write . arp ah cia Info. Center, 
Room “C-6, 4 Green St., Boston 14. 


NOW-AS EVER = Canadan. 


a he 
22 
asm 008 SA 


’ SEND REQUESTS’ TO 
WINNIPEG. 


“T. EATON Cure 


WINNIPEG CANADA 


This great book of nearly 600 
pages — is now in the homes 
of EATON customers. Shop 
from it — It Pays to Shop at 
EATON’S. 


“YOUR PROFITABLE PARTNER IN 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


BEEF-MAKING 
CONCENTRATE 


Your Beef Cattle can represent a big portion of your farm. in- 


come this year. 


Make the most of it by using MONEY-MAKER 


BEEF-MAKING CONCENTRATE with your own ground grains. 
It supplies essential’ proteins, minerals and vitamins for rapid 


growth and premium finish. 


AIM FOR TOP QUALITY LIVESTOCK WITH THESE 
FAMOUS MONEY-MAKER PRODUUCTS 


Get your supplies from your focal 
U.G.G. Agent, ~ meney ak Dealer. 


Try these ideas with eggs 


GGS are one of our most val- 
uable foods. 


Eggs may not be the answer 
to every meal problem, but they 
certainly come close to it. They 
can be used in some way in al- 
most every course and in al- 
most every meal. They not only 
taste good, but they are easy 
to cook as well. The home econ- 
omists of the Consumer Sec- 
tion, Canada Department of 
Agriculture, suggests some 
ideas for egg dishes. 

A breakfast that contains 
protein is a satisfying one and 
makes one feel better and less 
tired after a long’ morning’s 
work. Eggs can _ highlight 
breakfasts these winter days 
and there are ways to cook 
them that will please everyone 
in the family. Breakfast eggs 
can: be served soft, medium or 
hard cooked, shirred, poached, 
scrambled or fried. For Sun- 
day morning breakfast, French 
toast or a fluffy omelet served 
with crisp bacon adds variety. 

Egg sandwiches go well with 
a piping hot bowl of soup, and, 
if there is a young cowboy in the 
family, be sure to serve him 
western sandwiches now and 
then. To make the filling, chop 
some onion, green pepper and 
ham and add to a well-beaten 
egg with a little milk and salt 
and pepper. Cook in a greased 
pan until egg is set on both 
sides. Hard cooked eggs may be 
sliced or devilled and used to 
garnish salads or luncheon 
dishes. Waffles or omelets serv- 


| ed with sausages or bacon are 


other suggestions for lunch. 
Then, for a party luncheon, try 
cheese souffle. 


Eggs may be baked and used 


in various casserole dishes. Try 
them in a medium thick cream 
sauce, cheese or tomato sauce 
seasoned with onion or a little 
curry. Pour it into a greased 
casserole and let stand a few 
minutes until depressions can 
be made in it with a spoon. 
Now break the whole eggs into 
the. depressions and top with 
buttered crumbs. Bake thisyin a 
moderate oven just long enough 
to allow the eggs to .become 
firm. 

-Now we cannot faivet egg 
desserts: such as custard. with 
all its variations. One of the 
most interesting is Floating Is- 
land and ‘children love it. In- 


lies an endless night. 


The Dishpan. Philosopher 


WF don’t seem happy any more! The once blithe spirit 
fails to soar above the doleful daily news that press 

and radio diffuse. And every day we run across folks like 
ourselves who feel the loss of comfortable points of view, 
which almost everybody knew before oppressive clouds of : 
fear had clogged the fountain-heads of cheer. 
plainly, there is no escape from threats of war in dreadful . © 
shape. We feel that any day may find the surging masses . 
of mankind embattled in a monstrous Sige beyond which - 


_Against that backdrop, stark and grim, with stage-- 
lights flickering and dim, the drama of our times is east — 
~.and._ we, the players, stand aghast, for now the‘ script’ ‘has’ 

lost. the key: to: that. brave world that was: to ‘be. ee ey 


stead of putting the egg Vee 
into the custard itself, whip 
them up separately ‘and add 
sugar to make a meringue. Put 
this topping on the cooked cus- 
tard and brown in a moderately 
slow oven. 

There are many other deli- 
cious desserts made with eggs 
such as fruit whips, eclairs and 
cream puffs with rich cream or 
custard fillings. We must re- 
member, too, the great variety 


.. of pies which may be made with 


a custard filling as a base. 
Lemon pie is always popular, 
but for variety use the same fill- 
ing recipe for lemon tarts and 
top with a soft meringue. 

Baked Alaska isgéne dessert 
that homemakers are often 
afraid to try. To make one 
place a brick of ice cream on a 
layer of sponge cake cut about 
an inch wider and an inch long- 
er than the ice cream. Then 
prepare a meringue by beating 
egg whites and gradually add- 
ing sugar. Now cover the ice 
cream evenly with the meringue 
making sure that there is no 
ice cream showing. Bake on a 
board in a hot oven 450° F., 
until the meringue is slightly 
brown, about two to three min- 
utes. 

With eggs so plentiful, it is a 
good chance to make more of 
those delicious feathery-light 
sponge, angel or chiffon cakes. 
Left-over egg yolks may be 
used in a gold cake or sponge 
cake. A standard white cake 
may be topped with one of 
those fluffy egg-white frostings. © 
For afternoon tea, place merin- 
gues and macaroons made with 
egg whites hith on the list and, 
when making cookies for hun- 
gry youngsters, choose a recipe 
containing whole fresh eggs. | 


Lanolin is now available in 
handy aerosol containers for 
spraying a natural-looking 
sheen on hair gone dull, dry and 
brittle. It can be used either as 
a scalp conditioner before sham- 
pooing or as a hair dressing 
after. For best results, hold the 
push-button container 12 to 14 
inches from the hair and move 
it around the head. “Freson”, 
the chemical compound which 
also acts as the 7cold-making 
agent in most mechanical refri- 
gerators, provides the dispens- 
ing pressure. 


Now, 


* 
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FILMS DEVELOPE 


8 EXP. any size roll .............. 
12 EXP. any size roll 2... 
16 EXP. any size roll .............. 65c 


Beauty for — > 


milady’s hands 


UPPLYING women with nail 

/ polish and other finger-tip 
beauty aids isa multi-million- 
dollar business which did not 
even exist 40 years ago. 

But manicuring itself is one 
of the oldest of the cosmetic 
arts. Recently an excavation in 
southern Babylonia turned up a 
solid gold manicure set which 
was in use in 3200 B.C. Found 
with the set was a good quanti- 
ty of green and black substance 
used in ancient times to color 
the lips, eyes and fingernails. In 
those days, however, these beau- 


“Ugly Girl Papers, or Hints for 
the Toilet” in which she stressed 
the importance of hand care. To 
soften their hands, ladies were 
told to wear overnight large 
cloth mittens filled with wet oat- 
meal; to remove callouses, the 
papers suggested holding the 
hand on a rapidly turning grind- 
stone for a moment or twe. A 
touch-of color was recommend- 
ed by this-seer, whose nail paste 
recipe — to be concocted in the 
kitchen—produced a batch large 
enough to tint the nails of. an 
army. ‘ 


SUPER HIGH-GLOSS PRINTS 
SPEEDY SERVICE 
Guaranteed Quality Work. ~ 


Progress Photo Co. 
112-116A 7th Avenue W., 
Calgary, Alberta 
A “NAME” in Calgary for over 
~ 40 years, 


AS IT 
SHOULD 


You_can earn this amount 
and more, besides getting 
your own dresses FREE, 
That’s the opportunity that 4% 


ty aids belonged not to women 
but to men! 

Later in history it seems that 
Cleopatra, the glamor-girl of the 
Nile, preferred the juice of the 
henna plant for her color job. 
She achieved a smoky rust or 
robin red with overtones of gold 
or suntan. But Cleo saw to it 


The first manicure prepara- 
tion sold commercially came: on 
the market in 1911—a chémical 
to dissolve nail cuticle. Five 
years later women who had been 
using powder or paste or buffing 
their: nails were able to buy 
liquid nail polish — colorless, of 
course. No woman dreamed of 


have won such great 
acclaim in the U. 8. 
Just let your friends 

and neighbors see the 

line, take their orders 

and send to us, receive 
ing generous commis- 
sions in advance. No 
canvassing or experl- 
ence necessary. We de- 


that the color of nails was gov- 
erned by the strictest social. 
code: The Queen’s nails were of 
the most brilliant hue and the 
color faded down the social scaie. 
to the slaves whose fingernails 
had no tint whatever. 

In ancient China, rank was 
measured by the length of the 
fingernails. The longer the nails, 
the more obvious it was that 
their owner had never soiled his 
or her hands with manual labor 
—ten inches was considered a 
pretty fair beginning. Sheaths 
were worn to protect these ele- 
gant nails and even today Orien- 
tal women of position some- 
times wear a little-finger sheath, 
often beautifully. designed and 
carved in gold. . 

The western world had its 
own ideas, At the court of Marie 
- Antoinette, hands could not be 

washed for a week after a mani- 
cure lest. it be spoiled. The Puri- 
tans in England and colonial 
North America; on the other 
hand, as late as 1770 enforced a 
law- that any woman who 
coerced a man into marriage 
through the use of paint, pow- 
der or similar artifices could be 
tried as a witch. No wonder, 
‘manicures went out of fashion 
for centuries! 

In 1875, however, an Ameri- 
- can lady re-introduced the sub- 
ject with a treatise called the 


using color until a: young, beau- 
ty-salon operator named Peggy 
Sage made a tinted polish for a 
friend of hers who was appear- 


-ing as Carmer at New York’s 


Metropolitan Opera. The femin- 
ine half of the audience was en- 
chanted and the result was the 
U.S. vogue for colored nails. 

The first nail polishes were 
transparent with various shades 
of red obtained through the use 
of dyes: A radical change took 
place in the early 40’s. when 
cream-type polishes were intro- 
duced through the use of white 
and colored pigments to produce 
an opaque finish instead of the 
clear or dye-colored transparent 
finishes. . 


liver and collect. Get. 
details and Style Port- 
folio, Rush name, ad- 
dress and dress size. 

North American .Fashion 
Frocks, Ltd., 2163 Parthenals, 
Dept. S-346, Montreal, P.Q. | 


MARICLE 


BALL says: 
ao Be 


\ 


It’s wonderful news for thrifty 
housewives .. . those old, worn-out 
woollens and cottons can save 
money for you! NEW blankets and 
many other woollen articles for your 
family and home can be yours at 
bargain prices through the famous 
Fairfield plan. 

For 33 years, homemakers from 
coast to,coast have saved their dis- 
carded materials and sent them to 
the Fairfield Woollen Mills, Fair- 
field's take these old materials and 
supply, in return, new blankets and 


} WOOLLEN MILLS, 


“Poorly nourished pig litters 
start life with heavy. handicaps 
that are hard to overcome — 
even by the best feeding later 
on. Get your litters off to a 
healthy start with ‘MIRACLE’ 
Hog Starter. Feed It right from 


weaning time.” i 


BEAUTIFUL NEW 
BLANKETS FOR 
AS LITTLE AS $1.75 


other woollen products at amazingly 
low prices. 
The Fairfield Catalogue shows, IN 
FULL COLOR, the many new 
woollen goods offered at great saw 
ings—blankets, comforters, socks, 
auto robes, authentic tartan shirts, 
Convoy Coats and cloth by the 
made possible by saving ~ 
your old materials. 
Mail the coupon below for your 
Fairfield Catalogue, and START 
SAVING YOUR OLD WOOL- 
LENS AND COTTON CLOTH 
TODAY! 


) FAIRFIELD & SONS LTD, ( re 


1825 ELLICE AVE., WINNIPEG, MAN. 


THE BEAUTIFUL “*FAIR- } NEW woollen articles by saving my old woollens and cotténs. 
© FLEECE” Luxury Blanket in lovely | 


| 
| 
: = | Please send me the free Fairfield Catalogue explaining how I can obtain | 
{ 
{ 
{ 


! shades of blue, green, rose, mauve Oe Seren pan pnt a ee me ae HERI eS peters ey 
NN ot gus and gold, with wide satin binding, 
- ‘ is just one of the many lovely ne aga be galls 3 6 apiece Aen a ave nent kaes { 
“I€-those don't-belong to- ; woollen articles you can obtain | { 
the family upstairs, I'm a. from Pairfield’s by saving your old » PLEASE PRINT 
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Moke Plowing 
Eonter... 


HESSTON 
STRAW CHOPPER 


= PROPERLY SHREDS, CHOPS 
and SPREADS STRAW 


= TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 
= RUGGED. CONSTRUCTION | 


Built like a hammermill, the free- 
swinging hammers tear and shred 
straw to short pieces, often elimi- 
nates one plowing or discing. 


Available for, most combines. Dy- 

namically and statically. balanced. 

‘@ Spring-Steel Hammers @ Sealed Bearings 

@ Heavy-Duty, V-Belt Drive m, Well-Braced 
“Housing. 


» 


Easily installed or dismounted. “Ask the Man Who Uses. One” 


Cylinder 
V-BAR 


SS 3 Cut more acres per day and 
\u@ } save more grain per acre 
-*y with Hesston V-Bars. Fits 


aca Pat sil = ee 
b sa eeveLs we 
most combines. RETRACTABLE FINGER AUGER 
Field proved. Prevents bunching of grain and 
ee 2 slugging of cylinder. Fits most SP combines. 
eA = ee ee 4 


For more details send coupon to dis- 


ae 


tributor below or to REEL ON. MFG. co., 
1 500 King St., Hesston, Kan 
, NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT itp., Cor. 
oF 7th Ave. and 6th St. East, Calgary, Alberta, 
2>' Canada; Grainbelt Farm Equipment, Ltd., 1 
|| Halifax’ St., Canada. 
Gentlemen: Send me information on [} Retractable Finger 
Auger {J Cylinder V-Bars [] Quick Cylinder and Concave 


' 

! 

i 

I 

Saskatchewan, | 
1 

1 Adjustment [Straw Chopper oO Seale d Bearings []M-H i 
I 

I 

I 

1 


Regina, 


| Beater Sprockets [J Soybean Attachment [] Tank paraer 


TANK LOADER and 1 and Extension [J Friction Throttle for IH Hand M & 


EXTENSION UNITS 
Available for AC100, | NAME 

JD55, 65, and all | ADDRESS. 
M-H SP Combines. 


Fits JD 55, 65, 12A, 
M-H, Clipper, IH 
and Gleaner SP’s. 


re thy eae EES De a Ne es 


CHANGING MAILING ADDRESS? Don't forget to notify the Circu- 
lation Department, THE FARM AND RANCH. 


When Unele Pete retired, 


and un-retired 


By HARRY 


VERYBODY in our com- 
munity was excited when 

the news got around that Uncle 
Pete had sold his ranch in Al- 
berta and was coming home to 
retire. It -was true that he 


thadn’t beén home in. thirty- 


seven years and that only the 
older folks remembered him, 
but there: was something excit- 
ing about having him come back 
and live out his life in the place 
where he was born and where 
the most of his relatives. still 
lived. 


The fact that he was coming. 


back also gave some consola- - 


tion to the dozen or so men who 
had wanted\to go West but who 
had remained either because of 
family pressure or fear of the 
unknown. 

Thad visions of a tall man with 
a rangy gait wearing a big hat 
and faded dungarees, showing 
the darker mark where the hol- 
ster and belt had draped across 
his front and back. I also had 
visions of a lean, weather-beat- 
en face and a scraggly mous- 
tache. He would definitely walk- 
right out of the pages of Zane 
sahegek 

Since Unele Jim was a widow- 
er it was decided that Uncle 
Pete would stay with him. His 
housekeeper, a buxom Swedish- 
born widow of forty prepared 


Py @eeceeed 


J. BOYLE 


by baking enough stuff for a 
church social. I was privileged 
to sample it and go alo g with 
Uncle Jim to meet the frain. 

It was one of those grey No- 
vember nights with a slight, 
pencil-line drizzle of rain. We 
stood next to the bay where the 
telegraph key clocked along, 
sheltered .by the overhanging 
roof. My heart was thumping 
faster than the telegraph key 
when the train swooshed in and 
then shuddered to a_stop and 
the conductor swung out and 
there was one passenger. 


No He-Man. 


It couldn’t be Uncle Pete. 
This was a little fellow in check- 
ed overcoat and a battered felt 
hat carrying an enormous suit- 
case buckled up with two hame 
straps. He was clean shaven 
and when he spoke, -his voice 
was high and reedlike and I al- 
most died: on the spot. 

“Jim, you old son of a a 
“Pete ... Pete... by golly I 
would have "recognized you any- 

how!” 

I was silent all the way back | 
to the farm but the two brothers 
rattled on. When we got to the 
house I noticed the quick and 
nervous energy of the prodigal 
brother. He took three steps to 


‘one of Uncle Jim and when we 


Whether you are flying 70 mile-an- 
hour helicopters or CF-100 jet 
fighters at upwards of 600 miles per 
hour, as an RCAF Aircrew Officer~ 
you get the finest training available 
anywhere. 

‘For the young man who is prepared 
to. give his best, RCAF training 
offers a rewarding future in aviation. 


In the RCAF you live and work 
with a fine group of men— broaden 
your knowledge with travel and 
adventure. 


‘By enrolling now, you can start your 


aircrew training without delay—win) 
your wings—and fly as an Aircrew 
Officer in the plane for which you’re 
best suited. : 


== NEW AIRCREW INTAKES Jagd THREE WEEKS! ACT Now! | 


ef if you have what it takes, there's a place ce you 
on the Aircrew teams as Pilot or Observer. Don’t 
delay! For further information, see the Career 
Counsellor at your nearest RCAF Recruiting 
Unit — or write: 


MANNING, 


OTTAWA. 
CAF-54-A4F 


DIRECTOR PERSONNEL 
RCAF HEADQUARTERS, 


went into the kitchen he em- 
braced the housekeeper and 
soundly kissed her on the cheek. 
With her face flaming she fled 
to_the safety of the pantry. 
‘When I recovered from my 
initial shock of finding that the 
wiry, little man had actually 
been a rancher, everything 
looked up. ‘Uncle Pete had 
stories. about cattle roundups 


and searching for strays and 


picking up wild horses. and 

fights and it was all fun. 
Sometimes, like when he talk- 

ed about his first. sod shanty in 


' Saskatchewan and of the death 


of his friend, Lars Olsen dur- 
ing a blizzard, it wasn’t funny, 
but it was exciting. One thing 
certain, Uncle Jim ‘hac a lot of 
company that winter and Olga 
was busy with the tea-pot ake 
the cookie plate. 

The rumors flew «thick aa 
fast. Somebody. reported that 
he had seen Pete in the bank 
and he had deposited fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Others said that 
he still owned ten thousand 
acres of rangeland. When Pete 
danced with Aggie Henderson 
at the Presbyterian Church box 
social there was a_ general 
rumor that he had come back to 
marry his childhood sweetheart. 
Others were convinced that 
Uncle Pete was going to buy the 
local general store. I think the 
fact that he was only sixty-two 
was a rather shocking thing for 


-all the people in our district. 


Most of the farmers worked un- 
til their rheumatics made it im- 
possible for them to go on, and 
then they moved into little 
houses in the village and sat 
around waiting for death, or 
else kept on pestering the oldest 
boy who stayed on the farm. 
Sixty-two seemed like -middle 
age and not a fit time for re- 
tirement. 
Horse Trades 

Underneath it all, Uncle Jim, 
who was seventy-one, probably 
had much the same feeling, be- 
cause he kept: on working al- 
though everybody said he had 
at least ten good mortgages in 
the safety deposit box in the 
bank. As I look back on it, I 
think when the novelty wore 
off, Pete’s talking about sec- 
tions and double séctions and 
hitching up and driving sixty 
miles to Calgary for a dance be- 
gan to wear on the older 
brother. Where Uncle Jim with 
the natural tendency of age 
talked about the “bay horse I 


got from Ned Conlon’, Uncle 


Pete talked about two carload 
of horses he sold in the spring 
of “so and so” for work in the 
lumber woods. 

Then, there was also the mat- 
ter of R. B. Bennett: Uncle 
Pete talked about “R. B.”, as if 


they had been neighbors and the |, 


time he had been feeling a bit 
too good and had gone slither- 
ing down the. steps. of the Palli- 
ser and “R, B.” had picked him 
up and steered him into a cafe 
for some coffee. It was some- 
how sacriligeous to talk about 
such a man in that way, and in 
addition it was highly improb- 
able that any Conservative 


,would be so charitable. 


Pete had a veces time 
during maple syrup time. This 


was a part of his boyhood mem- 
.ories and he enjoyed every min- 


ute, but’ as the warm days 
started he talked wistfully of 
the Chinooks and more and 
more of his talk was about 
‘new breaking” with a steamer. 
Then we found out that he 
hadn’t actually sold ‘his land. 
He had been dickering all win- 
ter by mail with a neighbor to 
take it over for him, but one 
day he asked me to write a let- "7" - 
ter. for him. He formally 
severed negotiations and gave 


me a dollar for writing the let-: 


ter with the admonition to not 
mention it to a soul. 
As the days warmed up he 


would sit on a block on the; 


sunny side of the driving shed 
and smoke his Pipe. | 
inclined to “yarn” and my 
mother started to worry about 
his liver. One Saturday night 


he wasn’t ready to come home| 


from town when my father was 


ready and we heard him coming’ 


down the road blithefully sing- 
ing his repertoire which con- 
sisted of “I’ve Got No Use For 
The Women” and ‘“‘Bury Me Not 
On The Lone Prair-eee”’. He 
didn’t go to church the next 
morning, but his presence was 


felt because every knot of after- | 
church. gossipers had a differ- | 


ent version of the wrecking of 
Hing Lees Cafe, which incident- 


NEW STOCK! 
Here’s your opportunity to stock 


savings ! 


| GREASES 


Leading brand lines — Imperial, 
B.A., White Rose. 


CHASSIS GUN GREASE 


2.10 $495 purpose grease. 

TRANSMISSION GREASE 
sm $4.95 [oom 
‘CUP OR MICA AXLE GREASE 


Ideal for painting and touching -up 
machinery and equipment. Highest 
quality. Made to strict government 
. standards. QUICK DRYING! Regular 


$9.80 per gal, YELLOW 
GREY Quarts 
Per 


re" $3.75 "" $1.00} 62" go 


DEPOSIT with order, or, 
if you wish to save C.0.D. charges, 
send money order to full amount. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


RIBTOR | 


‘ - 2nd Street E., Calgary, Alta. 
ES othe Best. Address ’ in the West for 
ue”’ 


He wasn’t | 


up .on quality items. at. spring 


keg. 19.99 | 


$15.95 |) 


ze ABe ait $2.95] 
ENAMEL  S888tino 
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ally.Uncle Pete settled for in 
a handsome way. 


By the following Saturday 
Uncle Pete was gone, back to 
the ranch, and he was followed 
the following week by the blush- 
ing Olga, who confessed that 
they were getting married in 
Easter week in Calgary. This 
really gave the community 
something to talk about. After 
a time it died down, but it 
started up two years later when 
we peceived the news of the 


Dangers of 
Colon Troubles 


FREE BOOK — Explains Related 
Chronic Ailments 


Learn about Colon troubles, Stom- 
ach conditions, Piles and other rectal 
conditigns. Causes, effects and treat- 
ment, 130-page book sent FREE. 
McCleary Clinic and Hospital, C376 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


birth of a son and the fact that 
Unclé’Pete was farming a sec- 
tion and a half. ; 

Uncle Jim didn’t say any- 
thing. In fact it was at least 
three years before he started 
retailing second-hand, stories 
about. his “younger brother in 
the West.” 


Alberta's Largest Hatchery 


STEWART’S 


R..0. P. 


Bsinco CHICKS 


TURKEY POULTS 
DUCKLINGS — GOSLINGS 
ORDER NOW! 

MARCH to JUNE DELIVERY 
All chicks 100% Canadian R.O.P, Sired 

. Canadian Approved Broad-Breasted 
Bronze Turkey Poults .. . Pure-Bred 
Hee Ducklings. and Toulouse Gos- 
ings. 

LOWER 1955 PRICES 


10% FREE CHICKS 
added to ‘all orders if booked four 
weeks or more in advance of de- 
livery date. 

This offer good till May 15th 


WRITE FOR 1955 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE and PRICES. 


STEWART ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 


602B - 12th Ave. W., CALGARY, Alta. 


Increases crop 


yield 2S bushels (= 


an acre using... 


ee 


Reimer, Hussar, Alta., 
Chemicals Limited: 


“Over a period of years 1 have had 
yield increases of from 8 to 9 bushels 
per acre by using ‘Mergamma’ C 
—an increase of about $10 to $12 
per acre. I recommend that any- 
one troubled with wireworms should 
use ‘Mergamma’ C.”’ 


D. GORANSON, WEYBURN, SASK. 


This letter was written by Mr Abe 
to Chipman 


HERE ARE OTHER LETTERS: 


n fa 
“Gentlemen wich has s bee 
hy tend wi feed 
twenty Yer as only acre: 
9 bushels of “i a WK’ ‘Mers 
treating ee wees 0 35 
the yiel y neighbors nite 
acte. have increas Serger 
tederably ay UM 
si 


“That ‘Mergamma’ C is great stuff! 
You can see the difference in the 
stubble between the area where I 
used ‘Mergamma’ C and where [ 
didn’t. I believe the only way to 
find out if there are wireworms in 
your soil is to try ‘Mergamma’ C."’ 


WM. HOGAN, OYEN, ALTA. 


-‘MERGAMMAY’ C is the original, proven, dual- 


purpose seed dressing .. . 


ills wireworms and 


controls seed-borne diseases in ONE operation. 
COMPANION SEED DRESSINGS 


3 for wireworms 
only. 


‘ABO 


‘AGROX’C 


for seed-borne 
diseases only. 


Order from your local dealer — NOW! 


CHIPMAN CHEMICALS 


LIMITE ODO 


oie ee in the Field of Crop Protection 
HEAD OFFICE -.WINNIPEG. Branches: Edmonton, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw 
a a RN eet ncn thi Malthe 
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LONELY ? LET CANADA'S’ GREATEST é : : 

Club introduce you to lonely people desir- |} DEPRESSION PRICES — WE SELL 

ing early marriage. Many with means. |CHEAP. Save 50% to 75% on new and 
used Tractor Parts — all makes = we 


ki ween es lee tears! Swen Meton’s catalogue 


and country. sine. Members tram coast £0 Tires. Duty is free-on tractor parts. Sur- ue 


coast Proven results since 1924. Free 
particulars in® plain, sealed envelopes. G Upset bberaai’ Parts Corp., Fargo, North 


c€. Club, Box 128, Calgary, Alberta. 


Comparison 
will prove 
WESTEEL ts 
the better buy 


Built Better-to Last Longer 


WESTEEL stock trovcr 


3 SIZES 
Length Width Height 
tees & = ES 
8 26° 93" 
oF. ae 


OUR 


&0th YEAR 
IN THE WEST 


= Control. of 


‘Public Lands 


e 3 it 
in Alberta | 
In 1930, when the Dominion Govern- 
ment handed over the administration 
of Alberta's natural resources to the 
Prevince, the Department of Lands 
and Mines was organized. Due to. in- 
creasing development or resources, it 
became necessary to divide the ori- 
ginal department. On Apri) 1,. 1949, 
the Department of Mines and Minerals 


and the Department of Lands 
Forests were established. 


The Lands Branch of the Department 
of Lands and Forests_has jurisdiction 


over most of the public lands in the. 


* Province. 
acres, these pane lands make u 
more than half of Alberta’s entire lan 
area. Approximately nine million 
acres are now held under lease, permit 
or sale agreement. Eighty million 
acres still unoccupied contain as much 
arable land as ail other undeveloped 
areas in Canada. z 


Public lands in Alberta are classified 
into settlement and non-settlement 
zones. Where the land is covered with 
timber in commercial quantities, where 
the land is unsuitable for cultivation, 
or where it is too isolated, settlement 


leased 


It may be 
for commercial purposes or made avail- 
able for grazing on a temporary basis. 


is not permitted. 


In “the settlement zone publie lands 
are made available under various regu- 
tations such as homestead, grazing or 
cultivation leases and sale agreement. 


Alberta’s homestead lease — policy 
governs the disposal of public lands 
suitable for settlement. A person may 
apply for a lease on a half-section of 
land. Payment for the lease, inchad- 
ing taxes, is made on a crop-share 
basis on completion of specified resi- 
dence. and cultivation duties, title may 
be obtained for a nominal sum. 


The homestead lease policy of the 


Department of Lands and Forests has 
been well received. More than 6, 


A 


AN ALL- CANADIAN CANADA~- WIDE ORGANIZATION 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 
WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY 
EDMONTON VANCOUVER TORONTO MONTREAL 


Involving over 90 million- 


e@ Made of heavy gauge corrugated galvanized steel. 
@ Strongly braced to retain its shape. 

@ Rolled edge joints for solidity. 

e Withstands the toughest treatment. Z 

‘o Resists rust; wear, and weather. - 

e Costs little to: buy—nothing to maintain. 


e Gives reliable service for years to come. 


Ask your local dealer or write for prices and particulars. 


I 


leases, representing about three. million ° 


acres, are now in effect, 


The Provincial Parks is a part of the 
Department of Lands and Forests. The 
function of the Board is to preserve 
and help develop special locations in 
Alberta suitable for recreational pur- 
poses. All provincial parks are game 
preserves. The work of development 
is done on a co-operative basis, with 
the Alberta Government and _ local 
residents sharing responsibility. -About 
25 parks have been established to date, 
with. other areas reserved for. future 


» development. 


The_ Technical Division of the De- 
partmént of Lands and Forests is re- 
sponsible for 

e preparation 
of legal descrip- 
tons, maps and 

lans “of public 
ands in Alber- 
ta, land surveys 
for settlement 


‘ The largest 
gee! of Fo er- 
a Maps car- 
ried by the Tecnical Division. These 
ried by the Technical Division. These 
to all government offices, 


The Aerial Photographic Library, 
maintained by the Technical Division, 
consists of photographs of the: entire 
province. Over 135,000 photographs are 
on file. From mosaics, prepared by 
joining and overlapping photographs, 
pictorial coverage is dbtained of any 
desired area. 


Alberta’s aerial photographs are of 
tremendous importance to province 
and public alike. Industrialists, oil 
companiés, geo- 
logists,. and 
prospectors find 
them _invalua- 
able. They are 
also. used by 
municipal _ offi- 
cials for assess- 
ment purposes 
and for recon- 
naisance in road 
construction. 


They serve an 
important — pur- 
pose in locating bridges and in town 
planning. A forest inventory is being 
made from the photographs and their 
use in forest management is indis- 
pensable. 


was a best seller 
even in 1905 : 


CCORDING to Eaton’s mail- 
order catalogue, of fifty 
years ago, a very satisfactory 
bustle could be bought for as 
little as ‘twenty-five cents, a 
fifty-pound chest-.of the finest 
black tea for only $23.00 and a 
rubber-tired show or race wagon 
plus a set of light double car- 
riage harness for just $200.00. 
Canadians of the present gen- 
eration probably think of the 
mail-order catalogue as a fairly 
recent development. But as far 
back as 1905 Eaton’s catalogue 
had been, for over twenty years, 
popular reading matter for peo- 
ple all across the country. 
Eaton’s first store opened for 
business in 1869 and the first 
catalogue, “a- modest list of 
goods that could be obtained by 
ordering through the mail; was 
distributed. to visitors to the 
Canadian National Exhibition 
in Toronto’in the Fall of 1884. 


By the year 1905 Haton’s 
catalogue—though it inevitably 
suffers by comparison with to- 
day’s issue — was a well illus- 
trated, 178-page book and few 
things needed for the person, 
the home or the farm were 
missing from the pages. In fact, 
a reading through of a copy of 
the 50-year-old catalogue shows 
it to be a comprehensive presen- 


tation of the goods offered for. 


sale by Canadian merchants of 


ge _/® 


WEW Double- Duty 


CHOREMASTER 
TILLER /MOWER 


Every farmer and gardener can, use 
this Time-Saving, Money-Saving 
CHOREMASTER 12 months in the 
year. 


* CULTIVATES ° MOWS 
*MULCHES °TILLS 


with ease and efficiency. — 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
ARRANGE FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Wm. GOETT 
CO. LTD. 


Saskatchewan:and Alberta 
“DISTRIBUTORS - 
823 . 10th Avenue West, Calgary, 
ALBERTA : 


the day, and an interesting re- 
view of life as it was lived in 
the. Canada of a half. century 
ago. 

It included everything from 
house furnishings to sporting 
goods; from groceries to har- 
ness; 
the wonderful world of fashion. 

Wearing apparel took up ex- 
actly half of the 1905 cata- 
logue’s space. In contrast to 
modern practice, where wo- 
men’s wear takes the lead-off 
pesition in almost any cata- 
logue, gents’ and boys’ furnish- 
ings filled the first 25 pages of 
the 1905 book, : 

Men’s overcoats of cheviot, 
melton, beaver cloth o:-tweed 
could be had for from $6.50 to 
$25.00, the most expensive one 
in the book. If you insisted on 
paying more you were obvious- 
ly looking for something in fur. 
And you could have it, too; ra- 
coon for anywhere from $32.50 
to $100.00; Canadian beaver or 
Persian lamb for $215.00; black 
beaver shell with fine dark otter 
collar and extra fine mink lin- 
ing for $195.00. A line in bold- 
face type across the bottom of 
the-page stated “Our furs are 
all made by Expert Furriers and 
Whole Skins only .are used.” 

Gents’ and boys’ furnishings 
made a fine display. Celluloid 
dickies, whatever they were, 
were sold for 20 or 25 cents 
each. There were stiff linen 
collars, stand-up style, 2, 2%4 
or 2% inches: high. Imported 
Turkish bathrobes with two 
pockets, “girdle” and attached 
hood could be had in stripes or 
fancy patterns. Full length 
night shirts in cotton twill or 
flannelette were listed. for as 
little as 50 cents. Long handled 
underwear in a variety of styles 
filled two full pages; no other 


from racks of hooks to. 


kind of: underwear for men or_ 


boys -was shown at all. You 
could have the long-handled 
kind, of -course, in several 


y weights of wool, in pure silk or 
in - perforated best 
chamois, 


“Even if he was a salesman 
I still don’t think you should 
have slammed the door in 
his face."’ 


; 


quality 


Ladies’ and lassies’ furs and 
‘furbelows, naturally enough, 
took up more than twice as 
much space in the catalogue as 
was allotted to men’s wear, A 
good deal of what was displayed 
would have to be seen — or re- 
|membered — to be believed. 

There were wasp waists and 
|whalebone corsets, and hats 
‘that mounted everything from 
a single ostrich plume to a pair 
‘of life-sized parrots. 

There is a certain nostalgia in 
the pages of the old catalogue, 
‘too. At-Home Cards and Visit- 
jing Cards recall a formality 
lthat has been lost to modern 
,living and a selection. of organs 
brings back days when Cana- 
‘dian families largely provided 
their own entertainment. Of the 
large collection of sheet music, 
some of the titles (Popular 
Songs, 23 cents per copy) are 
still familiar — ‘Meet Me in St. 
Louis,” ‘Stay in Your Own 
Back Yard’, “Bedilia’’, “In the 
‘Good Old Summer Time”. 


Books were a big item, taking 
up eight pages in all and rang- 
ing from the classics to such 
well remembered titles as Elsie 
Dinsmore, What Katy Did Next, 
and Risen From The Ranks, by 
Horatio Alger. 

- It is not hard to believe that a 
Canadian householder in 1905 


Civilization 
cradle 


A SCIENTIFIC team will study 
Jarmo in Iraq, the world’s 
oldest village, during the coming . 
winter. . The team is headed by 
Prof. R. J. Braidwood of the 
University of Chicago Oriental 
Institute. The expedition has al- 
ready left for Iraq. x 


- . Jarmo was unearthed a couple 
years ago and is said to:be 7, 000 


could, if he wished, live a well 
organized life with no other 
source of supply for his year-in, 
year-out needs than the slim 
book from Eaton’s. Food, fur- 
niture, clothes, tools, musical 
instruments, books, rugs, dra- 
peries — everything was listed, 
classified and plainly priced. 
The 1905 catalogue had an 


8 x 10-inch page size, and most 
of the illustrations in the issue 


were artists’ drawings, although ~ 


some photographs were used. 
The only color paged were the 
outside front and back covers. 
The front cover pictured a 
wasp - waisted, fur - jacketed, 
long-gowned lady of fashion 
drawing back a curtain to show 
in the background a drawing of 
Eaton’s Winnipeg store. 


On the street in front of the 
store building were many pe- 
destrians, two electric street 
cars, several horse-drawn car- 
riages and wagons, and a 1905 
model automobile. A footnote 
on the: cover advised that the 
lady in the foreground was 
wearing a hat priced at $6.50, a 
skirt at $6.00, muff at $25. 00 
and coat at $150. 00. 


Physical comparison of the 
1905. and 1955 issues indicates 
that the catalogue has kept pace 
with the country’s growth in the 


years old. That village marks 
the first great revolution in hu- 
man history when mankind 
turned from food-gathering and 
cave-dwelling savagery to agri- 
culture and life in a settled vil- 
lage farming community. ~ 


The world rice production in 
1953 was about 85 per cent as 
large as the world production 
of wheat. About 90 per cent of 


the world’s supply of rice pro- 


duced in Asia. 


- Save thoss oo 
and unthrifty — 
wn pW PIGS 


"VIGOR" MEDICATED PIG STARTER 


“ViGoR" MEDICATED HOG GROWER 
BOTH THESE NEW COMPLETE FEEDS CONTAIN 


" SULFATON " 


Rhinitis and Enteritis may be just two of the causes or effects of 
Unthrift, but whether these are present or not, SULFATON — the new 
Feed ingredient — assists in ‘the rapid salvaging of nahi Swine 


in a manner hitherto considered impossible . . . 


cally. 


positively . . . economi- 


(GET FULt. INFORMATION ON THESE AMAZING ’ 
NEW MEDICATED FEEDS 


FROM YOUR LOCAL FEED DEALER 
OR WRITE TO 


BURNS & CO. LIMITED — FEED DIVISION 


"i SOLE DISTRIBUTOR . ‘ 
CALGARY,,EDMONTON, REGINA, PRINCE ALBERT WINNIPEG. .. 
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period. Fifty years ago 200 
tons of paper were required to 
print the 300,000 copies that 
were distributed. A_ recent 
catalogue, with pages sized 
about 10 x 13 inches, called for 
more than 4,000 tons of paper, 
contains almost 700 pages and 
lists some 14,000 items of mer- 
chandise. More than 125 pages 
are in four colors and an addi- 
tional 48 pages in two colors. 


The exact number of cata- 
logues printed today is not pub- 
licly known, but the statement 
has been authoritatively made 
that the Eaton’s book goes into 
half the homes of Canada, which 
would mean a circulation of 


about two million copies. Inci- 
dentally, it is interesting that, 
like the 1905 issue, the current 
Eaton’s catalogue also carries a 
front cover illustration of a 
western Canadian scene — in 
this case, an attractive color 
photograph of the main street 
and railway station of the town 
of Eatonia, Saskatchewan, 


Delving back through back 
issues of the catalogue is more 
than an amusing pastime. The 
value of succeeding issues of 
the book in reflecting changes 
of living conditions has long 
been recognized by students of 
the country’s passing social 
scene, 


MACDONALD’S 


A versatile multi-purpose “unit. 
Spreader, Bunk feeder, 
wagon or Farm trailer! 
Price'on rubber 


- 2. THE LEACH SEED TREATER 


auger’s action. 
Price 


Priced from $150.00 


have: 


check your 1954-55 


fic Catalogue 


showing Field-Proven Farm Equipment 
rorewey purpose 


-HERE ARE TWO et eae 
1. THE KELLY RYAN “SPREADAWAY” 


“'Self-unloading 


Treats ‘grain as you load! Easily installed on.any standard. =. 
type 4” =-6”- 8” tube grain auger, : Mechanism operated by 
500 users in.’54 say they are ‘oes 
$12, 


4. MALCO FLEXIBLE HARROW DRAWBARS 


Mail Coupon Today ! | es a oH 


Manure | ; 


oe THREE NEW ITEMS 
3. “ASSEMBLE YOUR. OWN” FARM. WAGON 


Chuck full of user good features. - “Ads i. 
justable. wheel: base, 84” to 120”. 
loading height, 22” to top of. bolster, yet , 
ample clearance — over 16”. Short turn; > 
ing radius. 
duty wheels. You have not seen the ‘' 
“Wagon you will want to own until you 


Low” 


Timken bearings. Heavy’ 


examined ‘“Assemble Your Own”. 


Completely flexible and ajiatebie: 
Folds. into transport position, 
Available in 8:sizes — 8, 10 and 
12 section. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. Prices from $149.75 for 
the. 8-section. 


Please send me name of nearest dealer 
“and ‘a copy of the — i 


"FREE Illustrated 1954-55 NANCE. §f 
*, Catalogue, .or deg illustrated Abidery 


O The Kelly ean ‘“Spreadaway” i : 
’ ()-Leach Seed Treater « oe 


x (1 “Assembile Your Own’ Farm Wabor nfl 


“<f] Matto’ Flexible arrow "Drawbai 


~~} Fhe>Sott-Mover= 


? jis aew'aia ih ho Sd ss Gk th ata lai nl Us eh ee a en en ad 


SEED WITH S 
AND ACCURACY 


MeCORMICK GRAIN DRILL i 


wit 


EE: 


THERE'S A TYPE AND SIZE TO FIT YOUR FARM EXACTLY 


MicCORMICK LOW-WHEEL GRAIN DRILLS that seed accurately 
at 5 mph, The low pressure rubber-tired wheels don't clog with 
dirt—reduce slippage omhillsides. Available with 16, 20, 22, 24 
and 28 markers with 6-inch spacing. Shown above is McCormick 
Model M plain drill. Model MF (with fertilizer attachment) is also 
available. Both models supplied with high steel wheels if desired. 


Z 
Z 


McCORMICK MODEL K6 PRESS DRILL. Here's the drill to get 
seeding done quickly and properly under dry conditions. Presses 
the soil firmly around the seed to conserve moisture and prevent 
blowing. Basically the Model K6 is a 14 marker machine with 6-inch 
spacing—but 2 such units may be accurately duplexed to form a 28 
marker drill with unusual flexibility and efficiency. This drill is also 
available in 20 and 24 marker sizes. K7 drills in same sizes avail- 
able with 7-inch spacing. 


McCORMICK NO. 10 HEAVY-DUTY CULTIVATOR. This deep- 
working cultivator penetrates hardpan with minimum disruption of 
topsoil—you combine seedbed preparation with a deep-down basic 
tillage job; resulting in greater moisture absorption, reduced topsoil 
run-off and blowing, bigger and better crops. Heavy box-section 
beam frame is all-welded for super-strength. Heat-treated alloy 
steel shanks have exclusively designed teeth or sweeps. Hydraulic 
or ratchet-type hand lift. Seven, 10 ahd 13-foot widths—with 
4-foot extensions available for each. ee 


na 


lial 


McCORMICK WESTERN GRAIN DRILLS. Precision-engineered 
specially for the Western farmer, McCormick Western Grain Drills 
are ruggedly built for maintained accuracy at modern tractor 


speeds. These big drills that seed up to 50 acres per day are.light . 


draft and easy running. Available with 20, 24 and 28 markers 


with 6-inch spacing. They drill any seed from flax to-peas. - 
Ma is Ses 


IMPROVED McCORMICK DISKALL. With the acre-eating 
McCormick Diskall you work and seed an 18-foot strip in a single 
trip. Features a low, heavy-duty hitch for efficient operation behind 
your tractor. Made for the farmer with a lot of ground to cover 
fast, the McCormick Diskall is the answer to today’s demand for 
big capacity, low-cost tilling and seeding. Also available in 9, 12, 
and 15 foot sizes. 


WIDEST RANGE OF __ 
GRAIN DRILLS ANYWHERE 


A good seeding job is good insurance of a good harvest—with the 
tight McCormick drill you'll do it better—co¥er each seed right— 


seed each foot of ground evenly—cover the acres faster. You'll 


see a difference when the crop comes up. 


Many different combinations of types, sizes and furrow openers. 
make it easy to pick a McCormick Drill that fits your farm 
exactly. 


See your IH Dealer about that new McCormick grain drill now.' 
He will'help you choose the model you should be using, based 
on your farming practice and your acreage. Let him show you 
how a McCormick Grain Drill will help you seed more accurately 
for bigger crops and profits. He’s headquarters for all spring 
tillage and seeding equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


bans) HX LIBRIS 


9% UNIVERSITATIS i 
ALBERTENSIS { id 2 
[l Bice 


| the all-new 85 DODGE 


=biggest car in the low-price field! 


e 


Manufactured in Canada 
by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 


New MOTION -DESIGN styling gives this 
low-hooded beauty The Forward’ Look of . 
motion, even when the car Is standing still 


- Hete’s areal buy!: =. Dodge for. °55 is wider it the hiptine 
DIE | for more seating foom, dnd slimmer.up 
BIGGEST CAR IN THE LOW-PRICE FUELD | | | f2.mesecting rom, sinner op, | 


. low, road-hugging stability. — 


New Horizon windshield—the first true wrap- 
{around design—has swept-back corner posts _ 
’ “so glass wraps way around at top as well as 

bottom.’More visibility at eye level!’ 


«..more than a foot longer than before 
«+. yet prices are down with the lowest! 


NEW FABRICS! NEW COLOURS! 
Rich, new quality interiors. 


cE ri ' : : 
F{ And such COMFORT Piste, 2 a i | 

wider, ire y, i H Hy 
ky) abet wipe i There's a car in the Dodge family 

Rod yz . s 
. that’s right for your family! 
pd wbdiarey acrid pA Three great Twelve beautiful Mayfair, Regent, and Crusader 
lever for PowerFlite auto- sip pein models from which to choose.. And for the most 
matic transmission. oe glamorous car on the Canadian Road, see the 
fashion-leading Dodge Custom Royal with 183-h.p. 
V-8 engine. : 


Dodge for ’55 
RIDES LIKE THE BIG CAR IT IS! - More and more motorists are: 
Longer wheelbase and wider front tread for SWITCHING TO DODGE zie See your 


greater stability. New, extra-strong frame. ° : tte : : 
New, 25% wider rear springs. Oriflow shock the all-new beauty for ‘55! DODGE DESOTO 
absorbers provide just-right : rb P ™ Ea CR 
dealer now. forthe = 
BIG BUY of the year? 


Aap ee control on bumps 


of all kinds. 


son TNS RENTER CSN = PNIVERSHFY-L RR wines neues aA 
- UNIVERSITY OF ° 8 


